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A ROMAN VILLA AT SANDOWN. 

Entirely agreeing with the authority whosaid that 
“N. & Q.” is perhaps the only periodical of to-day 
that people will care to read three hundred years 
hence, I think it should contain a record of all im- 
portant antiquarian discoveries. So I avail myself of 
awet day, when no digging can bedone, totrouble you 
with some account of what my friends, the Messrs. 
Price, with assistance from local antiquaries, have 
been doing at Sandown since the discovery in the 
early part of the year of a room containing a mosaic 
pavement sixteen feet square, and other apartments 
forming portions of a Roman dwelling, in a field 
about midway between Sandown and Brading. It 
appeared to the practised eye of your correspondent 
Me. Jonny E. Price that these remains, found on 
the limit of the Munns property, indicated the 
existence of much more considerable ones on the 
adjoining field of seven acres (part of the ancient 
estate of Lady Oglander, whose late husband re- 
presented the oldest family in the island), and he 
gave himself no rest till he obtained permission to 
explore this field. The right of doing so has now 
been secured to a committee of archeologists for 
two years, and their labours have already been 
rewarded with a success which appears to me to be 





| 
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only a promise of further and more important 
discoveries. 

The rooms already uncovered contain (besides 
the first pavement, found as above mentioned) 
three mosaic pavements, one of extraordinary size, 
and all of singular beauty. Thi forty feet 
by eighteen, 1s the fl or of a room divided into 
two compartments, probably by a colonnade, and 
containing numerous figures, somewhat perhaps in 
the decline of taste, but yet g¢ much 
artistic merit. 

I will not discount the labours of my friends in 
seeking to identify the personages represented by 
these figures, or express too hastily opinions I may 
be sorry for hereafter ; but I run no risk in saying 


) 
largest, 


po sessin 


| that the central figure in the lower compartment, 


somewhat oriented, is a head of Medusa, very 
spirited and well designed, while of the four 
corners within the border each is occupied by a 
couple of figures of opposite sexes, one couple 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the others in 
the lighter occupations of music, dancing, &c. 
Between each of these four groups is a winged 
Mercury, blowing a wreathed horn; below is 
a group of faun-like figures. In the upper com- 
partment a bearded figure, surrounded with what 
appear to be scientific implements, occupies a space 
at the foot of the design. The central part is 
wholly destroyed, but at the other end there re- 
mains a spirited group of Perseus and Andromeda, 
together with that ubiquitous symbol the fylfot. 
The second mosaic pavement, about eight feet 
square, contains a figure of Orpheus with his lyre, 
surrounded by animals attracted by his music, and 
forms the centre of an oblong rooni, the remainder 
of the pavement being composed of tesserz in al- 
ternate red and white squares. The third pave- 
ment has no figures. Several subordinate rooms 
have also been exposed, but it would be premature 
to attempt any determination of their several uses 
till more progress has been made with the ex- 
ploration of the remainder of the buildings. 

I suppose I incur no risk of contradiction when 
I say that so complete, so extensive, and so beau- 
tiful a Roman dwelling has rarely been met with, 
and that it behoves us all to see that this discovery 
is perfected and worthily recorded. But, bearing 
in mind the great extent of the diggings that will 
be necessary, this is a matter which cannot fail to 
involve a heavy expenditure of money. The local 
antiquaries have undertaken the financial part of 
the business, and the senior of them, Mr. Cornelius 
Nicholson, of Ventnor, has been so good as to act 
as treasurer. To him those who desire to help an 
undertaking that any other country would make 
a national one may address themselves. 

E. W. Braproox, 
Sandown. 
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THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF WILTON 
HOUSE, CO. WILTS. 

The literary glories of the seat of the Sidney 
family, arising from its associations with Sir Philip 
Sidney, Philip Massinger, and George Herbert, 
have frequently been alluded to; but I do not 
remember to have seen quoted in this connexion 
an illustrative passage to be found in an old 
sermon, in which the lettered society which 
was to be met with at Wilton about the early part 
of the seventeenth century is brought under our 
notice. The passage occurs in a quarto discourse 
upon Prov. xii. 16, entitled A Briefe Treatise de- 
claring the Trve Noble-man, and the Base World- 
ling, preached by “ Walter Sweeper, minister of 
Strowd,” and printed in London by William Jones, 
dwelling in Red Cross Street, 1623. The sermon 
is dedicated “to the Right Honorable William 
[third] Earle of Pembrock and [his brother] Philip 
Earle of Mountgomerie,” and the preacher states 
that he had intended to present “ the first-fruits 
of my labours in this kind” to “your honor- 
able Ladie-mother, now at rest with God,” viz., 
the well-known “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother.” The ground of his choice of patrons was 
the following :— 

“TI gained the greatest part of my little learning 
through my acquaintance with your honorable fathers 
house and family, where you had a most religious and 
truly noble breeding and education, by the zealous care of 
your pious and truly religious father, and Lady Buthshebah 
neglected not to teach her young Lemuels humane and 
diuine knowledge, Prow. 31. 1,2. Your truly noble fathers 
house for state and gouernment somewhat resembled Sa/o- 
mons Court, 2 Chron. 9. 4. where Shebaes Queene obserued 
the meate of his table, the sitting of his seruants, and the 
attendance of his ministers. And your famous Wilton 
house, like a little Vniuersitie, was a more excellent nur- 
cerie for learning and pietie, then euer it was in former 
times, when King Zdgars daughter Editha had her re- 
sidence and regencie there : so that Popish S. F. Z. had 
no need to seeke the restoring of it to its former vses. 
Wilton house had in it that godly learned Phisitian and 
skilfull Mathematician M. Doctor Mo/fet my most worthy 
and kind friend ; it hadin it great J/ugh Sanford learned 
in all arts, sciences, knowledge humane and diuine, vsque 
ad miraculum, whom I euer obserued as Horace did his 
Maecenas ever before him, singulatim pauca locutus, 
from whom I neuer departed without some profit. To 
passe ouer (/erard the Herbalist, M. M/assiager and other 
Gentlemen schollers. Neuer noble house had successiuely 
deeper Diuines, namely Bishop Babington, B. Parry, 
M. Conna, M. Walford, M. Parker, M. Bigs. In this 
noble House Babingtons rules of pietie and honestie 
swayed, swearing was banished; yea the house-keepers 
and inferivur seruants well knew and practised the 
grounds of religion, as /erome commendeth the plough- 
men of Palestina for their Halleluiahs. These were the 
Trophees of your fathers house; he honoured God, and 
God honoured him, and you his seed enjoy the blessing.” 

For Muffet, Moufet, or Moffet, who is not to be 
confounded with the writer on Proverbs, see Ant. a 
Wood, i. 574, where mention is made of his con- 
nexion with the Sidneys. Sanford had been tutor 
to William, Earl of Pembroke, who died on the 












very day (April 20, 1630) that Sanford had pre- 
dicted he would die (see Ashm. MS. 174, fo. 149). 
It is interesting to find the Cheshire herbalist 
Gerard in the park and pleasure grounds of Wil- 
ton—“a laund,” so Sidney may be describing it 
in the Arcadia, “each side whereof was so 
bordered both with high timber trees and copses 
of farre more humble growth, that it might easilie 
bring a solitarie mind to look for no other com- 
panions then the wild burgesses of the forest.” As 
to Massinger the dramatist, there are some re- 
ferences to him in the Sidney Letters and Memorials 
of State, 2 vols., fo., 1746, a fine copy of which was 
lately given to me by Dr. J. Milner-Barry, of Tun- 
bridge Wells. See i. 353 and ii. 93, at which 
latter place Robert Whyte, Esq., writing from the 
Strand on Ash Wednesday (March 1, 1597/8) to 
Sir Robert Sidney, says, “ Mr. Massinger is newly 
come up from the Earl of Pembroke, with Letters 
to the Queen for his Lordships Leave to be away 
this St. Georges Day,” viz., April 23. Gervase 
3abington, successively Bishop of Llandaff, 
Exeter, and Worcester, was domestic chaplain to 
Henry, second Earl of Pembroke. Bishop Parry 
was successively of Gloucester and Worcester. 
Abraham Conham and Robert Parker are the more 
noticeable names of the other divines whom 
Sweeper mentions. Joun E. Batrey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


BOOK-PLATES. 

Being at Leipzig lately, I visited Herr T. 0. 
Weigel, the great bookseller, and finding he was 
a book-plate collector, I think some account of his 
large, curious, and rare collection, which consists 
principally of German ex-libris, may interest other 
collectors. The Germans from a very early date 
appear to have exercised their artistic fancies 
freely, and both in design and execution they 
seem to be generally superior to the French and 
Italians. Many of the book-plates represent the 
interiors of libraries. There was an old woodcut 
that was stated to be by Lucas Cranach, the date 
about 1520. It is a half figure of St. Paul seated 
and reading a book, which lies on a table, his left 
hand resting on it. His head is surrounded by a 
glory, the face being covered with a long flowing 
beard. The right hand holds a sort of double 
sword, and beneath is a shield, the lower half of 
which is black, and the upper, bearing two crossed 
swords, white. Size within the lines of the plate 
5§,x 4}; inches. Above the upper line, in German 
printing letters, is “Predicatur zu Oringen.” 
When taken off the cover there was found beneath 
a curiously-shaped shield, with a key across it, 
horizontally, the ground of the left half red, the 
wards of the key in shaded white, the ground of 
the right half white, the key-handle being red. 
Another book-plate, graceful in design, is of a 
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form somewhat like a pineapple. Above, in the | 1866, p. 299. The engraver is known as “I. B., 
scroll border, is INVENTA LEVETVR; beneath is a| Nr. 170, a. des Monogrammes,” p. 308, No. 30. 
cherub’s head with a bishop’s mitre, the top of a} Another curious one is a truncated pyramid, from 
crozier appearing between the wings. ‘In the centre | which rises a half-length female amidst clouds and 
are two oval medallions. That on the left contains a glory of stars. Her left hand supports three books ; 
a lamb walking on across on the ground ; round the | the right holds a wand. Above the clouds, on a 
outside of this is gvon1AM svscePistI. That onthe | ribbon garter, is vivirvr INGENIO. On the ground 
right, on the upper half, has a cross; on the lower | in front are seven books, one open. On the right- 
an anchor with water beneath; round the outside, hand book is nippocrates. Proceeding to the left 
EXALTABO TE. In the centre below is a bust,|are HALLER, LEIBNIZ, and Hora. On a plinth 
above which is ps. 29 (in another copy, instead of | below is pIsLIOTHECA PEZOLDIANA; size, 2!3 x 2} 
this bust is a shield with a coat of arms). Round |inches. I have a beautiful engraving of the 
the scroll border is FRANCISCVS PR.EPOSITVS . | dragon’s bloo palm tree. Above is iustvs UT 
CANN: REGG: IN POLLING . ANNO 1744. Outside] PALMA vireBIT; beneath CNRISTIANUS SCHOETT- 
the scroll border, at the bottom, is “ Iungwierth | Genius; size, 2} inches. Another, the common 
del. et Sc. M.” The next is a large book-plate, | palm tree, is in a shield with helmet supporting 
127} inches, painted in water colours, which | a three-quarter female holding the scales and 
contains the arms of “‘ Herman Rentorp der Elder” | sword of justice. Beneath is EX LIBRIS PIPPIN- 
and “‘ Margereta Stein” his wife. Beneath are the | Gianis. Next is a woodcut, a shield bearing a 
names of seven sons and four daughters. Many} Capuchin monk, with staff, beads, and wallet, 
others Mr. Weigel has, chiefly German, which are | supporting a helmet on which is another monk, 
well worth a collector’s inspection. surrounded by elaborate scroll-work. On a 

Some of my own book-plates are interesting and | garter beneath is EX BIBLIOTHECA HIERONYMI A 
curious, and amongst them is one of Arabic design | MUNCHAUSEN. 


and pattern, 18x 8}; inches. The border would The following is one of the most beautiful in 
make a beautiful picture frame, and consists of | engraving and fanciful in idea. It consists of a 
three divisions, within which are graceful arabesque | console table with carved front of scroll-work, 


curves. Above, within a double-lined and flat-| entwined with which is a ribbon garter; on it, 
tened oval, is a motto in Arabic, “ My trust isin|L . A.V. GOTTSCHEDIAE BIBLIOTHECA, In the 
God alone.” Beneath, in a corresponding oval, | centre are two oval medallions supporting a ducal 
is the name, in Arabic, of the owner, a Polish | coronet. That on the right contains a man in ar- 
count, Venceslas Rzewuzki, author of Les Mines | mour, his left hand holding an anchor, his right a 
de VOrient (6 vols. fol., Vienne, 1813). I am/| key; that on the left, divided obliquely, has in the 
indebted for these translations and this information | upper half a winged horse, in the lower a pair of 
to Dr. Rieu, of the British Museum. compasses. Upon the table, in the centre, stands a 
Another, still more rare and curious, is a water- | female with head turned to her left ; her right hand 
colour, 8} 8} inches. It was on a stamped | holds her dress, the wrist being held by the left 
vellum-covered oak binding, a quarter of an inch | hand of a nude boy, holding a lyre in his right. 
thick, when I bought it. It is a common-shaped | At the right of this boy stands another on one leg, 
rounded shield, with red ground and black out- | having a trumpet in his left hand, his right hold- 
line. Touching the upper outline is a semi-circular | ing a wreath above his head. Her left hand holds 
yellow space enclosed by blue-and-white clouds, | a scroll, and on her left, at the end of the table, 
supporting a three-quarter figure of a bearded | seated on two books, is a boy apparently making 
monk in a red cloak. His left hand holds a book | a portrait of the female, whilst another between 
to his side, on which lies a lamb, with the forelegs | applies a pair of compasses to a globe; size, 
holding a double cross from which streamers | 3: x 2% inches. 
float. The right arm protrudes from his cloak, 
und the forefinger points to the cross. Above is 
written, “Ex libris Erhardi Pistoris Decani et 





The last I mention shows at the back the sheives 


of a library tilled with books. In front a female 

bust is seen, her head partly covered with a hood, 
Plebani in Oberdorff. m.p.c.xxxvuu.” Beneath | her bosom bare and her breasts multiplied to the 
the clouds on the red shield ure the letters very number of eleven. At the right hand corner, on 
large) A M C, with some hieroglyphic between them. | the floor, is a globe; at the left three busts. 

I have also Pirkheimer'’s book-plate by Albert | Occupying nearly the whole foreground lies a 

Diirer, mentioned by W. B. S. in “N. & Q.,”| sleeping lion. One paw is on a scroll, two other 
6" S. i. 178. Also a portrait of Pirkheimer, | scrolls are in front, and by his tail are a square 
and a piice emblématique designed by him, both | rule and compasses. Beneath is “C. G. Tobias.” 
of which I found on the covers of an old book. | Size, 3% x 2% inches. C2 a & 
The description of this pitce emblimatique is in| Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
“Le Peintre Graveur, par Adam Bartsch, 8¢me [The insertion of thia note has been delayed from 
tome, nouvelle édition, a Leipzig chez J. A. Barth,” unavoidable circumstance: , 

' 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ AN END.”— 

** A slave that still an end turns me to shame.” 
Two Gen. Ver., 1V. iv. 67. 

Dr. Schmidt, in his Shakespeare- Lexicon, suggests 
that the phrase is corrupted from “ still and anon,” 
and he explains it to mean “ever and anon.” Mr. 
Knight, in his “ Standard” edition of Shakespeare, 
compares it with a passage in Massinger’s play 
A Very Woman, “She sleeps most an end,” and 
says that it means “almost perpetually.” This is 
the meaning of most an end, but not of the phrase 
still an end, which we have now to consider. Both 
are still used in the West of England. An-end 
means that the action is carried on throughout its 
course without break or stoppage, and still implies 
that the course is repeated continuously, or has 
been repeated up to the present time. A horse, 
for example, which has been taken out every morn- 
ing for a run of two miles without stopping, would 
be said, in Western phrase, to do his two-mile run 
still an end. In a terrier of the parish of Disserth, 
in Radnorshire, presented in the year 1691, the 
report states that “it hath no Parsonage House 
belonging to it, nor Glebe, but less than an acre of 
Land, which lies waste most an end” (Arch. Cambr., 
July, 1880), i.e. almost throughout its whole extent. 
The Lancashire equivalent is on-end, as in Scot- 
land. This is used by Sir Walter Scott : “I my- 
self inadvertently bought one from the said Gibbie 
Golightly, which brute ran two miles on-end with 
me after a pack of hounds” (see Poole’s Staff. 
Gloss.). The form an-end seems to have been 
more common in England. In Elisha Coles’s 
Eng.-Lat. Dictionary we find, “Most an end, 
plerumque, plurimim, ut plurimim.” 

“ Fer,”— 

“‘ Boy. He says his name is Monsieur le Fer. 

Pist. Master Fer! I'll fer him and firk him and 
ferret him.” Hen, V., IV. iv. 28. 

Pistol is generally supposed to be merely echoing 

the French name, but he uses a word which is as 

real as firk or ferret. It is still used in the West. 

In Somersetshire fer means to throw, and probably 
meant originally to push or strike (Lat. fer-io ?). 

“ Day-woman,”— 

“ For this damsel, I must keep her at the park: she is 
allowed for the day woman.” L. L. L., 1. ii. 136. 
Dr. Schmidt’s explanation is “a woman hired by 
the day, a chair-woman” (sic). Mr. Knight and 
others more correctly explain it as meaning a 
dairy-woman. It is the Swedish deja, which is, in 
Dahnert’s German interpretation of the word, “die 
Haushiilterin, Ausgeberin auf dem Lande, inson- 
derheit beim Vieh- und Milchwesen.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the deye was more than a dairy- 
maid, though her duties might centre there, as the 
word dairy indicates. Palsgrave has “ Dey wyfe, 
meterie "= métayére, a female farmer, or rather 











bailiff. Chaucer uses the word with nearly as wide 
a meaning. He describes the state of a widow 
living on a small farm and with very simple fare : 
“Saynd [broiled] bacon and som tyme an ey [egg] or 
tweye, 
For sche was as it were a maner deye.” 
Nonne Pr. T., 26. 
I.e., she was rather a kind of a farm-servant than 
a farmer. Mr. Bell, in his edition of Chaucer, 
supposes that the word “ means superintendent of 
the eggs, quasi d’eye, from whence dairy, a place 
for keeping eggs, is itself derived, because both 
eggs and milk and butter were kept there.” It is 
almost unnecessary to say that there is no ground 
for this derivation or for. the statement that is 
founded upon it. 
“ Patcn,”— 
“The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder.” 
Mer. of Ven., 1. v. 46, 
* Mach. What soldiers, patch ? 
Serv, The English force, 80 please you.” 
Maeb., V. iii. 15. 
Mr. Knight interprets the word in one instance 
as meaning pretender, and in another as fool. Dr. 
Schmidt explains it by “a paltry fellow.” The 
commentators for the most part assume that it 
was a name of the domestic fool, from his cus- 
tomary patched or parti-coloured dress. “It is 
probable,” says Mr. Knight, “ that in this way the 
word patch came to be an expression of contempt, 
as in A Midsummer Night’s Dream :— 
‘A crew of patches, rude mechanicals,’ 
...just as we say still cross-patch.” In the North 
the word is pack, used also by Cotgrave, who has 
“naughty pack” as an equivalent for harlot. It 
belongs, however, properly to the male sex, and 
means a boy, and hence a servant. It is the 
Sw. pojke, Prov. Sw. pak (see Rietz’s Svensk 
Dialect-Lexicon), a boy, often used in a disparaging 
or contemptuous sense. Dahnert explains it as 
meaning a boy, a young blackguard (polisson). In 
the Merchant of Venice and Macbeth Shakespeare 
seems to use the word as an equivalent to servant. 
“Take 1x.”—This phrase is said by Dr. Schmidt 
and others to mean to conquer, to subdue. In the 
West it has two meanings—(1) to enclose, and (2) 
to entrap, to beguile, to deceive and injure by 
fraud—both derived from the taking of prey in 
the toils of the hunter. It is used in the first 
sense, I think, in the following passage :— 
“Tf the scarce-bearded Caesar have not sent 
His powerful mandate to you: ‘ Do this or this; 
Take in that kingdom and enfranchise that. 
I.e. include one in the Roman empire and give 
some degree of liberty to the other. But when 
in Coriolanus (III. ii. 59) we read, 
“ This no more dishonours you at all 
Than to take in a town with gentle words,” 
we have an instance, I think, of the secondary 
meaning of the phrase. 
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“Take on” has also two meanings in the 
West—(1) to assume, to take to oneself some 
quality or condition that does not belong to 
us; (2) to grieve excessively, or to manifest ex- 
treme anger and scold vehemently, implying, in 
each case, something more than is meet, or perhaps 
real. The only meaning assigned by Schmidt as 
the Shakespearian use of the word is “ to be furious, 
to chafe, to fret.” But in the passage 

“ Take on as you would follow, but yet come not,’ 

Mid. N. D., 11. ii, 258, 
the meaning seems to be, appear or affect to follow, 
but do not move in reality. 
to chafing or frett 
of Windsor (III. v. 39), Mistress Quickly says, 
* Alas the day ' good heart, that was not her fault ; 
she does so take on with her men; they mistook 
their erection,” it is evident that Mrs. Ford affected 
to be very angry with her men and to scold them 
vehemently, but she did not chafe or fret ; on the 
contrary, she thoroughly enjoyed the discomfiture 





There is no reference 


of Falstaff. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 
“Via” 1s “Tue Mercnuant or Venice,” II. 


ii. 9 (6@ S. i. 333).—In my former note, founding 
on the fact that rowers then used via as a term of 
encouragement, I suggested that it was also pro- 
bably used by the Thames watermen, and thence 
came into ordinary use. I think it right, there- 
fore, to add that since writing this I have found 
that it was used contemporaneously in England 
to horses. Gervase Markham, in his 
Contentments, 1615, twice gives “via, how, hey,” 
at pp. 40 and 45, as terms of encouragement from 
their riders to horses. Also in his 





Country 


Cavalari« q 


1617: “ But if you crie Hoa, ITo, or Hey, Hey, or 
Via, Via,” &c. B. NicHonson. 
Tue Onett or tHe Gtone EpitTIon IN 


‘Henry VIIL,” V. iii. 10-12 (6" S. ii. 143),— 
Mr. Spence proposes peceable for “capable.” Is 
eccable 2 Shakspeariain word ? 


O. W. Tancock. 


Tae Mistitetork 1x Mytunorocy.—I have 
recently come across a curious reference to the 
mistletoe, dating from the fifteenth century. It 
occurs in the accounts of the house of business of 
Ott Ruland of Ulm, as communicated to the Ulm 
Society for Art and Antiquity by Herr Bazing. 
From one entry it appears that Ruland manu- 
factured “ Aich-Mistlin-Paternoster ” (t.2., pater- 
nosters prepared from mistletoe which had grown 
upon ouk trees, though what they exactly were is 
left for us to discover), and that many thousand 
guldens’ worth of these “articles had been 
despatched to the centre of Germany, and especially 
to the Rhine.” 

It seems that they must have been used as 


: beg i 
When, in the Merry Wives 
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charms or for some similar purpose, and that they 
were in considerable demand. But to me such 
a fact is quite new. The mistletoe plays but 
a small part in Teutonic mythology, and only 
slight traces of it appear in later tradition. The 
share it had in Baldur’s death is well known, 
though it is difficult to draw any definite con- 
clusions from this as to what its position in 
mythology was. It was dedicated to Frigg, the 
Queen of Asgard, and should have 
least expected it, of all living or dead things, to 
have given the death-blow to Bright Baldur, her 
beloved son. I am aware of the numerous in- 
terpretations that may be given to this apparent 
discrepancy, but none seems to me satisfactory. In 
German and Scandinavian tradition there are 
further instances where the mistletoe is associated 
with death and evil (owing, no doubt, to its wintry 
nature), and in the west of England there is a 
superstition that the cross of Christ was made of 
it, thus strangely coinciding with the part it took 
in Baldur’s death. Can the desire of the fifteenth 
century Germans for “mistletoe paternosters” be in 
any way connected with this west of England 
superstition ? Perhaps it isto this—and not to the 
Baldur myth, as is generally supposed—that Shak- 
spere alludes when he speaks of “the baleful 
Titus Andronicus, II. iii.) 


hence we 


. lat ” 
mistletoe 


In old Keltic belief, of course, the mistletoe 
played a very different rd/e, but possibly our later 
superstitions attaching to it may h sprung inde- 


pendently from the twosources, Teutonic and Keltic, 
whilst others arose or were transferred at 
period after the introduction of Christianity. 
Moreover, some may possibly still remain which 
date from a far earlier time, from the immigrations 
of the old Aryans into Europe. 
W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 
Wimbledon Common. 


some 


A Revivat at York Miyster.—May space 
he given to the accompanying cutting from the 
Yorkshire Gazette of October 2?— 

**An addition has been made to the order of daily 
prayer in our Minster, and it is used immediately after 
the anthem, morning and afternoon. The first time it 
was adopted was at the four o’clock service on Sunday 
last. Printed notices of this addition are distributed in 
the stalls and sittings in the choir, and we append a 
copy of it:—The following prayer has long been disused, 
but it is revived in the hope that it may not only form 
an acceptable addition to the daily ‘Common Prayer’ 
at ‘the Minster,’ but also to the daily ‘Common Prayer’ 
of those who are interested therein, and who cherish the 
fellowship in worship which they have enjoyed there. 
Versicles and Prayer to be sung, said, or used in York 
Minster, according to the ‘Injunctions geven by the 
Kinge’s Majestie’s Visitoures in his highnes visitacion to 
the lorde Archbishope deane chapter, and all other th’ 
ecclesiasticall ministers of and in the cathedral church 
of Yorke, the xxvjth daie of Octobre, anno 1547.’ 
Verse: Increase, 0 Lorde, our faithe in The. Response: 
That we mav worke His pleasure onelie. Coll:cte: Let 
us praie:—Moost bountefull and benign Lorde God, we, 
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Thy humble servantes, frelie redemed and justified by | of Abi Bekr Al-ghosini. She was better known by her 
the passion, deathe, and resurrection of our Savyour, | patronymic Al-kal’aiyyeh ; she was an eloquent poetess, 
Jesu Christe, having our full truste of salvacion therin, | well versed in history and literature, and flourished in 
moost humble desier The so to strengthe owr faithe and | the sixth century of the Hijra. Her principal merit 
illumen us with Thy grace, that we maie walke and lyve | consisted in the beauty of the similes which she used in 


in Thy favour ; and after this lif to be partakers of Thy | her poems.’ See also Cusiri (Bid. Ar. Hisp. Escur., vol.i., 

glorie in th’ everlasting kingdome of heaven, throughe | p. 102), who makes her a native of Seville. 

our Lorde Jesus Christe. So be it.” | “Jbnu-l-khattib.has no separate article respecting 
Str. Switnry. Zeynab in his Biographical Dictionary, but he speaks of 


= - _ . her under that of her sister Hamdah, who was also a 

Mcmuy WuHeat Growino.—Being desirous to | famous poetess. He says that they were the daughters 
obtain trustworthy information on this subject, I | of Zeydd the bookeeller......[bnu-labbar (Ar. MS. in the 
lately submitted the following inquiries to a very | Nat. Lib., Mad., Gg. 12) says that both were good 


: . > ae | poetesses, besides being well versed in all the branches 
: r, Dr. Bire > ish Museum, | Poetesses, bes & _ 
high authority, Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, | of literature: that they were very handsome, rich, 


and am permitted by him to send you a copy of | amiable, and modest, only that their love of science 
his letter in reply :— threw them into the company of learned men: the 
“1, Would you kindly inform me if you have ever seen author observes, however, that they sssociated with 
grains of wheat discovered in the wrappings of amummy? them with the greatest decency and composure, and 
“2. If ‘mummy wheat,’ so called, is exhibited in | Without violating the strict rules of their sex. 
the British Museum, whence came it? “Hafsah was the daughter of the Haji (not Al-hejjaj, 
“3. Is ‘mummy wheat’ known certainly to have ger- | a8 in the text) Ar-raku ni. She was a native of Granada, 
minated /” land died at Morocco towards the end of 580 or the 
beginning cf the ensuing year (a.p. 1184-5). Her life 
occurs in Ibnu-l-khattib’s Biographical Dictionary of 





“1. In answer to your inquiries, no grains of wheat have 


ever, to my knowledge, been found in the bandages of . 4 - : 
Egyptian mummies _ _ Jilustrious Granadians. She is likewise mentioned by 


“2. Mummy wheat is exhibited in the Egyptian Ibnu-l-abbir bee — ne \-kadim, See Casiri, Bid. 
Room of the British Museum. It comes from Mr, | 47 4/#p. £scur., vol. i., p. 102. 


Sams’s collection, but there is no proof that it was A list of po&tesses really deserving of long 
found on mummies, : _. | memory would not be without interest. 
“3. It has been asserted to have germinated, but it 7. W. Buryie 
P = , R. W. Burwiez. 
is doubtful if it was real mummy wheat; and botanists 
a — it — the — germ being close on “THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.”—Two passages in the 
ee = works of famous writers seem to apply the above 
Believe me yours truly, 8. Bracn. . * oe 
“ Rev. W. H. Sewell.” words in such a very different manner that I am 
Wittiam H. Sewett. puzzled about their real meaning, and, in a state 
Yaxley, Suffolk. of mental exhaustion, seek enlightenment from the 


infallible oracle, “N. & Q.” The Rev. George 

Hispano-ArapiaN Porresses.—In the seem-| Crabbe describes the “good old cause” in con- 
ingly perennial, yet surely profitless, dispute as to| nexion with a very disgusting type of his pro- 
the intellectual position of women in regard to| fessional brethren :— _ or 


men, the former are often reproached with their] «The vicar at the table's front presides, 
comparative failure to achieve distinction in high “ = ‘ : - é : , 
poetry. The names of Sappho and Mrs. Browning The reverend wig in sideway order placed, 
are usually urged in reply, but I am not aware The reverend band by ruby stains disgraced, 


that Arabic literature has ever been appealed to The leering eye in wayward circles rolled, 
Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold, 


in defence of the sex. In the excellent History of - aap . ; : 
the Mol } D Sinn tn Mond ‘ “lec Whose various jests excite a loud applause, 
a D on see 1. "Caen ves tH fs vagy Meee ~ ed Favouring the bottle and the ‘ good old cause,’” Xc. 
yy Von Fascu: p Gayangos fror -~MakK: . } 
(leaden = wa age ey y whee 1 Tr a 1 Sen The late Mr. Hepworth Dixon uses the words in 
y > >( ) * é apnsii ° ae ° e . 
Fund 1840 ito 2 ’ y1s) in an extenet fr : Ash. a very different sense in the fourth volume of his 
» At , 2l0., & £ é xtrac 0 sh- af . ° ° P es 
shakandi (vol. i., p 15) ‘the following p the it most interesting history of Her Majesty's Tower. 
anckant - . 20), 3) ring PLesses *-* . ** § ; ., Tore. 
Gaenaiin exe thas i sented & poetesses Of! Describing the judicial murder of Lord William 
sranada are se ated :— . y , 
“Had it [G ; ta} wed , Russell and the death of Essex, probably by 
ad it (Granada) received no other favour from | assassination, Mr. Dixon says :— 
God than that of his having made it the birthplace of | . : . 
80 many poetesses as adorned its soil, such as Nazhiin| “‘ By four o'clock the scene was closed, that scene in 
Al-ka-la'iyeb, Zeynab, daughter of Zeydd, Hafsah Ar- | Which Rachel Russell acted as her husband's clerk, and 
rakiiniyeh, daughter of Al-hejjdj, and many others, this Charles supped pleasantly that night, knowing th it Russell 
indeed would be sufficient to honour it; for all these | Was condemned and that Essex was acorpse. The palace 
women, and many more whose names have not reached | &4tes were shut, the park was closed, a double guard was 
us, may for their wit and literary compositions be placed placed at Charing Cross, but in the royal chambers feasts 
among the greatest poets of the time.” | were spread, for George of Denmark was in London 
° ° , . courting Princess Anne, and junkettings went on at Court 
Don Pascual, im notis, gives us the following | the night before a batch of Rye House plotters were to 
particulars as to the three distinguished women | die, Russell was slain the following day, like Raleigh, for 
named by Ash-shakandi :— the Good Old Cause.” 


*** Nazhin,’ says Ibnu-l-khattib, ‘was the daughter The cause must have been a queer and incon- 
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different from one another as Raleigh and Russell, 
and the “sweet saint who sat by Russell’s side,” 
and the inebriated old vicar depicted by the Rev. 
George ( ‘rabbe. 


If the junketters on the eve of | 


Russell's murder could only have seen what was | 
| 


to happen in just one-and-thirty years ! 
M. A. Hicksoy. 


“Farration.”—Mr. Editor, allow me to present 
you with a new word. 
said m1 landlady at a certain watering-place a few 
days avo, while inveighing against “‘two of the 
; st girls she ever did see.” 
what you call it, but I call it fairation—for folks 
to be straightforward and plain-like.” Hearing, 

later, that one of the censured damsels 
red herself to be severely shaken in meek 
silence, I ventured to doubt the quality of the 
in this instance. HERMENTRUDE, 


insolent 


however, 


Essex Proverrs.—Your readers, or some of 
them, may be glad of a note about two or three 
proverbs current in my native county of Essex. 

1. “ All on one side, like Takeley Street.”—This 
wou be said of love, justice, right, &c., or of 
a slanting tower or spire. The village of Takeley, 
between Dunmow and Bishop’s Stortford, has all 
the cottages on the one side of the road, and the 
squire ’s park on the other. 

2. “ A Coggeshall job.”—This name is generally 
hortened into Coxall in pronunciation. It is the 
Essex phrase for any blundering or awkward con- 
rivance, much as in other parts of England people 
alk of an “ Irish” transaction. The local tradition 
eports that when the Coggeshall or Coxall men 

fishing, many years ago, they took with 
of water to put the fish in. 





Pit 








t 
t 
r 
went out 


' ; 
them tubs 


3. A stupid fellow in Essex is generally said to | 


come from the “ Rodings” or else from the “ sheers” 
Watrorp, M.A. 


=shires. E. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


An Ascient Biixp Asyium.—In the Annals 
of the Kings of Kashmira, by Kahlana Pandita, 
which has recently been translated by Joghesh 
Chunder Dutt (Calcutta, 1879, p. 179), we are 
told that “ Utpala and others built a house for the 


blind.” This was in the reign of Anantadena, 
A.D. 1028, Wituiam E. A. Axon, 

A Cotsxctpence.— A curious coincidence in 
“N. & Q.” deserves a note. I refer to the line 
quoted ante, p. 182 :— 


** Mucho contra su volonted,” 
and to the story “A Hero against his Will,” ante, 
p. 184. Jounson Balty. 


Pallion Vicarage 


Linraries AND Liprariaxs.—I am engaged on | bibliothtque de T'université, 
a work on libraries and librarians, and, as I am | p. 109).” 
anxious to make it as complete as possible, I shall | longer exists, and in its successor, the Imperial 


, : | , ; , 
sistent one which had supporters so widely | feel grateful to any readers of “N. & Q.” who will 


supply me with information bearing on my sub- 
ject. Notes, anecdotal, biographical, and statistical, 
on libraries and librarians past and present—all 


will be welcome. Y. W. MacA ister. 
Leecs Library. 


Book Lexpinc: Crorron Croxer’s “ Farry 
Lecenps.”—I am just now painfully reminded of 


|the wisdom of the rule on the subject of book 


“T’ll tell you what I like,” | 
| plished and 
| signature P. C. 
“T don’t know | 





lending once recommended to me by that accom- 
kindly nobleman who, under the 
S. S., was a frequent and most 
valuable contributor to our First Series—I refer 
to Lord Viscount Strangford, to whose learning 
and virtues his “ fifty-eight years friend,” the late 
Mr. Jchn Wilson Croker, paid a graceful tribute 
in “N. & Q.” of July 7, 1855. His rule was never 
to lend a volume of a set, but, when he lent, to 
lend the whole set, so that, as he kindly and wisely 
said, “ he or his friend should not have the annoy- 
ance of an imperfect work.” I have not acted 
upon this wise rule, and am just now paying the 
penalty. My old friend J. Crofton Croker gave 
me, nearly half a century since, a set of his Fairy 
Legends. Some twenty years ago I lent the first 
volume. The friend to whom I entrusted it assures 
me he returned it, and I am positive he is con- 
vinced he is correct. But, my set being now im- 
perfect, I want to secure another copy and complete 
the set. If any reader should see one in any cata- 
logue, I shall esteem it a personal favour if he will 
kindly call my attention to it. 
Wituiam J. THoms, 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Cnytinski’s LITHUANIAN VERSION OF THE 
Biste.—In the introduction to the Lithuanian 
translation of the Bible, made in 1735, the writer 
says that Jac. le Long (Bibl. Sacre, c. xii. sect. v., 
p. 372) mentions a Lithuanian Bible published in 
London in 1660 by Samuel Boguslao Chylinski. 
He adds, further, that he himself had seen this 
translation by Chylinski, but that the copy was 
without a title-page and only went so far as the 
Psalms. Graesse, in the Trésor de livres rares et 
précieur, art. “Biblia Lithuanica,” writes, “On cite 
une traduction antérieure de la Bible Lithuanienne, 
faite pour les Protestants, intitulée Biblia (tlomacz. 
Sam. Boguslawa Chylinskiego), w. Londynie, 1660, 
in 8*° (un exemplaire se trouve & Wilna dans la 
v. Jocher, vol. ii, 
The old Wilna University Library no 
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Public Library, the book in question is not to be 


found. The books, however, of the old library 
have been scattered: some have gone to St. 
Petersburg, some to Mos ow, some to Kiew ; some 


in Wilna) sold in Engl 


Pete rsburg or 


have been (report says 
Chylinski’s translation is not in St. 


Moscow ; this has been investigated by Dr. Fortu- 
natoy. It is not in the British Museum, nor in 
the Bodleian Library. It has been searched for 
recently in the Lambeth Library, in the University 
Library, Cambridge, in the library of Dublin 
University, «nd in the library of Sion College, but 
it has not been discovered. Can any correspondent 


to its whereabouts / 
Epwarp DowDey, 


of “N. & Q.” give a clue as 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





“To Give Hoty Breap.”—This phrase occurs 
in the following passage from Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (fifth ed., 1596), vol. i. p. 309 :— 


“ And when by this time the English footmen were 
acaine returned, and saw the conflict of horsemen, and 
manie other Englishmen overthrowne, they put them- 
selves amid the prease, some panching the horsses, some 
cutting asunder the girths of the Frenchmens saddles, 
overthrew the riders and gave them holie bread.” 


He is describing the tournament between Prince 
Edward on his return from the Huly Land and the 
Earl of Chalons in 1271, which ended in a fight, so 
that it is not called “ Torniamentum de Chalons,” 
but “ Parvum bellum de Chalons.” This passage 
was first introduced into the second edition of Foxe 
in 1570 at p. 424, where, as in the third edition, 
1576, p. 342, it is “* gave them halibread.” Inthe 
fourth edition, 1583, p. 338, it is “ holibread.” It 
appears to be a euphemism for sending them on 
their last journey, taken from the practice of giving 
the viaticum to the dying. Are there other 
instances of the use of this phrase ? 
W. E. Bucktey. 
Witson or Danpsy-Wiske, NEAR Nortna- 
ALLERTON, co. York.—Richard Metcalfe, of 
Northallerton (great-great-grandson of Thomas 
Metcalfe, of Nappa, Privy Councillor and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy and County Palatine of Lan- 
caster temp. Richard III.), married, in or before the 
year 1584, Margaret, daughter of Roger Wilson, 
of Danby-Wiske, Gentleman. (See pedigrees of 
Metcalfe of Northallerton and Metcalfe of Thorn- 
borough in Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire 
1665-6.) The initials and date, “R. M. 1584 M. M.. 
for Richard and Margaret Metcalfe, are carved on 
an oak beam in : = family house at North- 
allerton called the Porch House. 
To what family of v ilson did Roger Wilson of 
Danby-Wiske belong, and what arms did he bear ? 
Joun Henry Mercatre. 
Well Walk, Hampstead. 


Ay Evyctuisn Mission to Sparx 1x 1638,—I 
have before me a letter dated from Paris, June 14, 








1638, from a Scotch gentleman to his mother at 
home, in which he says he 7 awaiting instructions 
from his master, Charles I., before proceeding on a 
mission, ‘apparent ly confidential, to the Court of 
Spai n. Can any reader suggest a probable 1 
for such mission at that period? The genth 
in question had, some years prev 
been one of the party which accompanied 
Duke of Buckingham and “ Baby Charles ” 
ill-fated matrimonial tri P to Spain under instr 
tions from James I. This may have been a reason 
for his being selected for the particular serv 
now required of him. 
ALEX. 


twenty 





Fer 
“TAIRTEEN TO THE DOZEN.” —In the introduction 
Arber’s reprint of Martin Marprelate is t 

lowing :— 

o y uu s 
and I .wil 


s3usson, Lieut.-Col. 


ee I haue taken some paynes with you alreadie 
lowe youa better turne, and pay it you with 





aduantauge, at the least thirteene to the dozen, vnles y 
obserue these conditions of peace which I drawe between 
me and you 

The above was printed 1588. Is there any 


earlier work in which the phrase is used ? 
Wma. FREEtove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

Tue Tokens or NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—I 
collecting materials for publication on the trades- 
men’s tokens of Northamptonshire. Any references, 
from parish registers or other MSS., relating to t 
issue of the tokens will be gratefully received. 
Was a token issued for Brington, the home of the 
Washingtons, under the name of “ Brighton’ 
(Brington being so called in a MS. of the last 
century), which has escaped the notice of all writers 
on tradesmen’s tokens ? Joun TayYLor. 

Northampton. 


“Tne DIALOGUE BETWEEN Lorp FALKLANI 
AND Mr. Hamppey.”—Who was the writer of the 
above, in the book of Dialoques of the Dead 
printed for W. Sandby in Fleet Street, 1760, 
second edition? The last three dialogues appear 
to have been written by some different person from 
the author of the rest. Who wrote these three? 

SEARCHER. 


Sorts or ALEs.— 


“ England abounds in Variety of Drinks above any 
other nation in Euro) Besides all Sorts of the best 
Wines from Spain, Ports al, France, ltaly, Germany, 


, there are sold in London above Twenty 
of other Drinks, as Brandy, Rs attafia, Coffee, Choco- 
late, Tea, Rum, Punch, U equebaugh, Mum, Sider, Perry, 
Mea : Meth. glin, Sherbet, Beer, Ale; many sorts of Ales, 
very different, as Cock, Steponey, Stitchback, Hull, 
Derby, North Nottingha Sandback oe 
Scurvy-Grass, College Al e, China-Ale, Bu 
Ale,” &e. 

The above is from The Present State of Great 
Britain, 1737, p. 168. Punch (see 6" §. ii. 47, 235) 
was in use before 1737. Some of the above names 


Hungary, Gree 


og 


‘own, 


Sage Ale, 
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he had purchased, the author says:— | I have only been able to cursorily glance through 


the work, but cannot find the passage. Can any 


the ladies fl 


vow and shift of Isabella Clars 
he Netherlands, 4 


} 


lasted from 1601 till 





1 at 
1604 pores 
er court tololi 
itated in having their 


» colour described in diction 
a brownish yellow, 


with a shade of brow 
find the full particulars of th 
ve Isabel colour is referred 


insworth’s novels, Cri: 


her exar 


inen dyed. 


le siege Oo 


no W 


nar 


I 5 


nish red. 





s strange | 


to in one 


Hooper. 


ark Hill. 


De Normanvitte Famity.—Can any of your 


readers give 


me information about the 


family of 
7 i 


reacer 


eaited 
rive 


As 
—I sh 


has ever 


occurs 


Doctor 


ian / Evan Ta 


kindly refer me to it 

there any work other than the Memoirs, 
by Mr. Charles Dickens, from which I « 
any information relative to the sani 


} E )MAS, 


TRUE AS THE DEIL’s IN ITY. 
yuld like to know whether any explanation 
been given of this expression, which 
in the first part of Burns’s Death and 

Hornhook :— 
oe But this that I am gaun to 
Vhich lately on a nig rht be 
Is just ne 1e 's the Deil’s in hell 

Jr Dublin city.” 
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In no edition of Burns’s works that I have ever| best to call a spade a spade, and not to cast ambi- 


seen, nor in any other place, have I found a note 
or remark upon the origia of the apparently pro- 
verbial saying, “ As true as the Devil’s in Dub- 
lin,” which probably was common in Burns’s day, 
and which I have occasi mally heard used here in 
America by emigrants from the old country. Why 
should the Devil be said to be in Dublin rather 
than in any other part of Ireland, or than in Lon- 
don, or Edinburgh, or any other large city? This 
question occurred to me years ago, when in my 
boyhood I first read Burns. I never met with a 
satisfactory answer until I found that among the 
Latin forms of the name of Dublin employed in 
ancient charters, besides Eblana and Dublinia, 
was the form Divilina. Is this the source of the 
phrase Burns has used ? WwW. P. D. 
St, John, New Brunswick. 

Divelin is stated to have been the Scandinavian form 
of the name Dublin, and its Latin rendering may well 
have been Divilina. B neither affords any sound 
philological basis for an affinity with Burns's ‘* Deil in 
Dublin city.” See further, “ & Q,,” 5 §., iii, 4 


note, 476; iv. 557, “ Hell” in Dublin 











Barser or Barrovr Famiry.—I shall be glad 
if any of your readers can give me any informa- 
tion as to this family. It is of Scottish origin, and 
said to be connected with John Barbour, the poet 
of the fourteenth century. Is there any ground 
for this assertion, and is anything known as to the 
ancestry, Xc., ol that poet ! The arms of the 
family are supposed to be Ar., a fess gu 





holding a cross crosslet fitchée gu. Are these cor- 
rect, and if so when were they granted? Certain 
members of the family appear to have settled at 
Horningsham, on the borders of Somerset and Wilt- 
shire, about 1655. At this time Sir John Thvynne is 
said to have brought som« superior workn en from 
Scotland for the purpose of rebuilding Longleat 
House under John of Padua. 
nexion between these two events? Any informa- 
tion respecting the Scottish colony that existed at 
Horningsham will be acceptable. 
J. H. Barver. 
3, Sydenham Terrace, Croydon 

Concerning the parentage of the Scottish historica 

pe et n thing certain can be told The coat blazoner 


above does not appear in Burke's General Ai » 1808 


To “Catt A SPADE A SPADE.”—In the vear 


1548 “ Archbishop Cranmer was driving on 


churches, viz. by having one common confessior 


and harmony of faith and doctrine, drawn up out 


of the pure Word of God, which they might all ow1 
and agree in.” Melanchthon, among others, wa 


consulted by Cranmer on this occasion, and en- 
couraged the archbishop to go on with his design, 


advising him, however, 
of expression, 


“to avoid all ambiguitie 
saying, that in the church it wa 





between 
> , | 
three stags’ heads erased az.; crest, a dexter hand 


Is there any con- 


a 
design for the better uniting the Protestant 


guous words before posterity as an apple of con- 

tention.” Is there an instance of an earlier use of 

the phrase? Wa. Freetove. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


 MINGINATER.”— 

“ One that makes fret-work ; it is a rustick word used 
in some part of Yorkshire.”—Rey, ed. 1674, p. 33. 
I have reason for saying that this word is 
unknown at the present day in London. Query 
etymology ? A. L. Maynew. 


Pore’s “ Dunctap.”—This masterly satire, as is 
well known, was originally intended to be cal 
dD ness, or The Proaress of lh lness. Was ts 
alteration to the Dunciad suggested by t] 
existence of any earlier work of a similar titl 


was the Dunciad the first of the many poet 
satires, like the Scribbleriad, Censoriad, &c., n 

a, oie he D nad - ton tee Gon 
obviously after the unciad, now to be found in 
the libraries of the curious ? ro ma 





| Epwarp Brewster.—Any infor 
ling this person, in business as a publisher of 
religious and educational works in St. Paul's 
Churchyard about 1650-6, will greatly oblige. 
: J. Cooper Mortey. 





| 
| Fracs ror Sarnts’ Days.—I am desirous to 
| know what flag I can hoist on the following days : 
| St. Patrick (Argent, a saltire gules ?), St. David 
| (Gules, a saltire argent ?), St. Elizabeth, St. Agnes, 
St. Helen (Argent, a cross calvary or /), St. Lucy 
and All Saints’ Day (Azure, semce d’ctoiles or 
“Brorrep.”—In the church at Chapel-en-le- 
| Frith, near Buxton, is a table of fees to be paid for 
| having the bells rung, e.7., “ Tolling, 4d. an hour. 
| If blufted, double dues.” Blufted, I understand, 
| means muffled. Is the word generally known! 
A. H. A. Hamitroy. 


Fairfield Lodge, Exeter. 





Lestiez AND Beryarp, or Barnarp, FamIvies. 


|—Can any of your correspondents (in Holland 
tell me where William Leslie of Balquhain, Privy 
Councillor to Charles I., lived and died in Holland, 
1| where he had acquired some property, to which he 
1| retired after the king’s execution ; also to what 
]| English family of Bernard or Barnard his wife 
Marjory belonged? Their daughter Mary marri¢ 1 
Sir Ellis Leighton, brother of the archbishop, and 
I presume is laid in the Leighton tomb at Horsted 
, | Keynes, in Sussex. These questions are not 
, | answered in the records of the Balqubain family. 
SCOTUS. 
Avtuors or Quotatioxs WantTED.— 
“‘ This flower, in Nature's beauty dress‘d, 
With added charms will shine, 
Transplanted from this faithful breast, 
And pl sced, my fair, in thine.” 


1 


s 


. 
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Replies. 
* ASCANCE” OR “ ASCANCES.” 
2, 99, 157, 217, 
; lv. 77.) 





n th to Prof. Skeat’s Chaucer, 
Man of La &c., Clarendon Press Series, 
Oxford, 1877, I ‘noticed the following some time 
“ “Tt clearly means perchance, 
perhaps. rhe etymol vy was discussed, inetfec- 
vely, in ‘N. & WY.” 48. xi. 251, 346, 471; xii. 


78.” Now, as I remembered 





y we ving written two notes* upen the subjec 
*N. & \.,” and I naturally thought they must 
r those thus summarily condemned and 

sed by Prof. Skeat, I eagerly looked further 


ee what derivation he himself would propose. 
What was my astonishment when I found this de- 


rivation to be, in the main,+ the very one proposed by | 
} y notes, which are to be found in 

S. xi. 472 and 5" §, ili. 471! At first I could 
derstand how Prof. Skeat could condemn my 

nd then go and give as his own the very 
erivation which I thought I had been the first to 
pose, but a little examination soon cleared up 

ne ¢ ity. I found that Prof. Ske it had, 
sly enough, overlooked my two notes, and 


my two notes only, amongst all those upon the 
ect.-. And it wase« isy to see also how he came 


em. My first note begins at the ver Vv 
ind as, in the ind 


1 only is naturally given, 
the two notes upon the subject, it 








read the first note, should not turn over the page 


tosee if there were a second. My second note, | 
gain, 1s thre Jumes further on than those in | 
Vol. xil., so that Prof. Skeat was not likely to see | 


But, t 1 Prof, Ske t evidently did not see 
my notes when ie refe rred to “N. & Q.” whils 
mposing his article on “ Ascaunce” in his glossary, 
L can hardly doubt that he did see and read 
them at the time that they appeared, for it 
s evident from his frequent contributions to | 
.. & Q.” that he is a constant reader of it 
so, I cannot help thinking that the deriva- 
tion of the main part of the word (caunce or cance) 
which he gives, or seems to give, in the glossary 
s his own, was unconsciously taken from my notes. 
If he held the same opinion at the time the dif- 
ferent notes on the subject appeared in “N. & ., 





I have since discovered that I wrote three notes, but 
the last, 5. S, iv. 77, is very short and of but little 
importance. 

t Prof. Skeat says: 
learly our cha , 

> If the list of references given in this note be com. 
pared with the list given by Prof. Skeat, it will be seen 
that my two notes (4S, xi. 472 and 5° S. iii. 471) are 
hot juoted. 


“The main part of the word is 











how is it he did not publish it?$ Of course, it is 
very — that he and J, quite independently, 
came to the same pete with regard to the 
derivation of this part of the word; but even in 
this case I have the priority by four years, | and I 
hope that, in any future edition of his book on 
Chaucer, he will modify his condemnation of the 
notes in “N. & Q.,” and allow that in two of these 
at least a correct derivation was given. 
As seven years have now poe since the 
appearance 0 f my notes, and the ick volumes of 
|“ N. & @.,” and Prof 
probably not 2 easible to the great majority of 
tl e reac le rs of ~ N. Xx ) ha pe rhaps | may be allowe l 


Skeat’s volume also, are 





| to give here, as briefly as I can, both his and my 
| views with regard to the whole of the word. We 
| are b th agreed, as I have already st ited, that the 
| cance of ascances™ is our word chance; but we are 


} not at one with regard to the as at the beginning, 

and the s at the end, of the word. In both of my 
notes I took the as to be our English as, like that 
| in as if; but in the first note I took the final s to 





be the mark of the genitive,** whilst in the second 
note I took it to be all that was left of the word 
se, so that cances Was a corru iption of ca mw 


hancewise,t+ or perchance. Both of these views 
are, I think, maintainable, and the reader may 
choose between them. Prof. Skeat seems to waver 
| between two views. He at first says the word 

related to the O.F. escance (M.F. échéance) ; but 


1) } : 


as this word, both in its old and in its modern 


| 


| 
| 
| 


dex at the end of | form, has a meaning very different from that of 


is containing | the simple word chance, and as, moreover, the Fr. 
| es or €é =the Lat. ev, very rarely, I believe, becomes 
y } Inn f 7 ? | ~ . . 

iral that Prof. Skeat, when he had as in Eng., and, besides all this, the use of the sub- 


stantive adverbially and the plural number would 
have to be explained, I think we may dismiss this 
$ ILremember being surprised at the time that there 

was no note from Prof. Skeat upon the subject. 
My notes were published in 1573, his book on Chaucer 


¢ 
“in 1877. 


© The common, and, as allowed by Prof. Skeat, the 
better, form is ascauxces, but the u merely marks a varia- 
tion in pronunc} iution., 

** IT compared beside and besides, For genitives used 
adverbially, see Mitzner, Zag. Gr., p. 380. Whether the 
sin this w rd i is a mark of the genitive or not, it is certain 


that the suffix «s (or s?) was used to form adverbs, see 
Prof. Skeat's Et Dict., s.v, ** Beside.” 

tt I compared Warwick, Greenwich, Xc., in which the 
w is not sounded, and the vulg allus = always. I ob- 
taine 1 the idea of the word cancewise from a Dutch word, 


mmswijs, Which is used in much the same ~ as 
ascaunces and —as if, forsooth. This word I believe to 
be only another form of kanswi;s (= chancewise, for 
kans = chance, and w:js = wise), just as the imperf. of 
the Dutch verb / 2 is now only swam, though at 
one time it must have been without a w, like the corre- 
sponding Germ. kam. Kanswijs is also found written 

ansis without a w, the w/js having been corrupted into 

so that my n tion that the Eng. wise might, when 
following a word ending in a vowel (cance), be corrupted 
into a simple s is not so very farfetched. Can Prof. Skeat 
tell me if ascaunces is ever found written ascawncis ? 
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view at once as utterly untenable. Prof. Skeat’s | mentioned, if only as an illustration of th 
second view is that ascances = the O.F. as cances | domitable spirit which seems to have run int 
in M.F. aux chances; but he can find no better rea- | family. Rushworth (iv. 356) t is, under the 
son than that in O.F. a ul illas or the M.F. au Hf nord 24, 1641, tl 
What he should have endeavoured to show was tha | ‘Richard Lilbourn’s petition waz rea l, 
as cances was used in O.F. by chance, and that | h w often he had joyned sue for t 
the Fr. prep. & is used in such cases = our by. | lands in value of above = ran end had 
I think he would find it impossible to adduce any | 2°" his champions several times to ane 

, . : oad f ~ | Durbam; but were from time to t put off from 
evidence whatever in support of either of these | tryal be combat by the fudces. w still found 
propositions, to say nothing of the difficulty | error in the record, that the try could not | 
offered in this case by th plural numbe A We do | The House afterwards ordered a | to be I ig 


indeed meet with au beso . a j rsard, au cas, a 
la bonne heure, &c., but in none of these cases has 
the « anything like the meaning Prof. Skeat would 
give to it, and nowhere do I find a plural used in 
such cases adverbially. If as cances had or ever 
could have existed, it would probably have had 
something like the meaning of au hasard. But 
this is interpreted by Littré to mean “ 4 l’aventure, 
sans réflexion, inconsidérément,” and is often ren- 
dered in Eng. by at random, which is something 
very differe nt from by chance, of which the French 
equivale nt is PAR hasard. Iam of o pinion, there- 
fore, that this second view of Prof. Skeat’s is also 
an impossible one, as far as the as and the final s 
are concerned. The chief objection to my view is 
the way in which I understand the as, because in 
some cases there is, apparently, no meaning of as 
or as if in the word. But in other cases there 
evidently is this meaning, ¢.g. in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Furnivaur. (“N. & Q.,” 4™ 8, xi, 251) 
from Chaucer (T7'roil 
* And—she let fall + 
Hire loke a lite aside, in suiche manere 
Asca , ‘What! may I not stonden here 








and Cressida)— 


where “as if, as though, as if to say,” the mean- 
ings given to the word by Mr. Thomas Wright in 


his glossary to the Canterbury Tales, makes ex- 





celle nt ense, espe ially the last "as li to Say i% 
which is almost the exact translation of the @vasi 
dicesse, which is allowed by Mr. | NIVALL, avainst 
his own view, to be the corres] mding Italian in 
Boccaccio’s original. I nspect, theret 
was originally the meaning of as if in the word 
and that this meaning afterwards dropped 





Sydenham Hill. 


Wacer or Battie: ApreaL ror Mc 
(6 S. ii. 285).—The reporter cited by Mr W: AIT “4 
is wrong in saying that any parties in the time of 
Charles I. “ fought in the presence of the Court.” 
Lord Reay and Ramsay appeared to fight, but 
were stopped. The case of the father of the 
celebrated John Lilbourn should, however, be 


His words are: “ We find O.F. as— Lat. ad iilas, 
showing that as-caunce (better as-caunces) stands for 
ad ilias cadentias.” 

t These are, I believe, Mr. Furxivat's words, not | 
Chaucer's. 








tuke away tryal by battel.” 
SAMUEL R, Gari 

Srornarp or Romwyery (6 §S. ii. 225).—The 
answer to Mr. Austin Donson’s question is that 
Romney painted “Serena” between 
178 Stothard painte i the same subje 
A slight knowledge of the respective merits of the 
two artists would have enabled M 








‘x 
1; 
sl 
decide the question without appealing to d 
“N. & Q.” is not an arena whe re questions of 
should be fought out, but when Mr. Dorsont 
of Romney vulgarizing Stothard, or of Stot} 
refining Romney, he certainly invites discussion on 





the subject. I should not like such terms t 
appear in “ N. & Q.” without « protest. Romney 
and Stothard had one point in common: they 


were both bad draughtsmen of the human figure, 
though in Romney the defect was probably due t 
carelessness. In his pictures the hands are often 
badly drawn, and nearly always unfinished 
Stothard was a skilful designer of head and tai 
pieces, and was much employed by the booksellers 
to illustrate popular works. The greater number 
of his illustrations are exceediny vb d. The bes 
of them which I have seen certainly that of 
“Serena,” which he took from Romney. Many 
a copy of f The Ty i nN] hs of T'en per 18 sold by the 
second- whe bookseller on account of this plate 
The original picture, which was much admired at 
the Nien hester Exhibition, is } bly one of the 
most graceful female figures ever imagined by an 
irtist, and in colouring and design is unsurpassed. 
If sold at the hammer it would probably fete! 
5.0001, or 6.0001, about three times the total value 
of every picture painted by Stothard during a long 
and laborious career. This is, of course, only an 
stimate, but I have pretty good authority for my 
assumption of it. 
To turn, however, from estimates to facts. The 
last picture of Romney’s which I saw sold by 
ction was an unfinished full-length of “ Lady 
Hamilton at the Spinning-Wheel.” It was pur- 
chased fcr 8001, and not long afterwards the 
possessor was offered 2,000]. for it, and on his 
refusal he was asked to name his own price. 
Romney was not only a rival, but to some extent 


a successful rival, of Reynolds, and Sir Joshua was, 
Many of the beauties 
of that day sat to both Reynolds and Romney. 


as we know, jealous of him. 























ent 
vas, 
ties 
ney. 
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There are portraits of Mrs. Robinson (Perdita) | was still living in 1219, {The Fitz Herbert pedigree 











and Lady Carlisle by both Romney and Reynolds, | is a fair sample of the rubbish which passes muster 
und for the former ¢ nly the palm must be | when it has once been printed. But there i 

irded to Reynolds. The picture was engraved | hope of a remedy, for if there wer 
by J. Kh. S | nd r vel fe le or scholar who v¥ capable of pr ’ 

ess. Not 1 of R ey’s pictures | baronage he could not h for remun 

v engraved, but of t I ys fetch | and would ircely sell copies et it 

irge | are ver} printer’ I 

At B izton H two or three 0 : ; ? ; 

ves an exhibition of encravincs .; I agree with Hermentrupe that there is no 
nolds, Gainsborough, a R ev. and innot | S@tistactory evidence oi the marriage r with 
help thinking that if Mr. Dorsow had passed an Isabel (the daughter and aS emmeee- de 
hour or two there he would not have talked of | Braose), who was the wife of David ap Llewelyn ; 
Romney vulgarizing Stothard. E.G. | in leed, the fact that the latter di 1 not die until 
E | 1246 is sufficient proof that his widow could not, 

Peter Fitz Herpert (6S. ii. 165. 197, 217. 235). as Mr. GREENSTREET asserts anté, p. = SD, have 
—Your correspondents have done good service in | Married Peter, who died in 1235, I am, never 
lling attention to the absurdities which one | theless, of the opinion that his third wv was an 
sriter gravely copies from another unt y are Is ibel de Braose of an earlier generation, probably 
cepted as genealozical truths. t is sifest | his first cousin, and daughter to the W m de 
reductio ad absurdum that Peter Fitz rbert | Braose wh Seo yp tee — ughter of Milo, Earl 
married the great-great-granddat | of Hereford, and sister t » William de Braoss 
mother’s sister, Peter was in who died in 1212 (see a ante, p. 1 . But 


that she was the Isabel who married David aj 
me Llewelyn, as asserted by Dugd i 
” Peter’s | think, sufficiently proved not to h: 
_ | ana I suspecs that at the date of Peter’s deat] 
of 1235) the latter Isabel was but quite a child. 


of Isabella de Ferrers of Lechlade 
) Hen. III.), and this same Isabel 
manor of Lechlade for many years 
death (Stapleton, Rolls of Norman 
125). It is equally certain, from a 
Llewellyn, Prince of North Wales, to iam 
Mars hall, Earl of Pem! woke, that his son David | 1e best account of this fam ily of Fitz Herbert 
did not marry Isabella > Braose until after her | that Tl know of is in E yton’s Anti yuities of Shrop- 
father’s death (Royal Lett rs temp. Henry ITI.,| shire, vol. vii., wherein is also a pedigree, which 
edited by Dr. Shirley for the Master of the Rolls); | although incomplete is, I think, pretty correct, so 
and we know from the same volume of letters that | far as it goes. It differs in three points from that 
Isabella’s father, William de Braose, was hanged | civen ante, p. 165 :—(1) Maud is stated to be 
on the m ITTOW of SS. Philip and James (May 2), the second wife, not of Herbert Fitz Herbert, but 











123 Ie It is, therefore, absolutely impossible that | of his cousin Ralph Fitz Stephen. (2) Isabella, 
David's widow, Isabella de Braose, ever married | the second wife of Peter Fitz Herbert, is called 
Jot ite } t } . . . ; . > 
Peter Fitz Herbert. | “Isabel de Ferrars, widow of Roger de Mortimer. 


I wish that some competent genealogist would | (3) Peter Fitz Herbert’s issue is not by her, but by 
verify the statement that Peter Fitz Herbert’s | his first wife, Alice, daughter of Robert (not Roger 
mother, Lucy, was really the sister and coheir of | Fitz R wer, In the Rot. Fin., a.p. 1225, Isabella 
Roger, Earl of Hereford, and his brothers, for it | is mentioned as wife of Peter Fitz Herbert and 
rests on the doubtful authority of a monastic | sister of Henry de Ferrars. In the Rot. Cur. Reg. 
stemma, which is false on the face of it in the only Abbrev. Placit.. p. 101), “Hugo de Mort. mari 
point which we are able to test (Monasticon, iii. | aran. vers. Pet. fil. Herberti et Isabellam ux. ej. 
264); for it assures us that Lucy’s hus! — Herbert | de ii car. ter. in Langeberg,” 10 Hen. III. In the 
Fitz Herbert, quitclaimed the Forest of Dean, his | same, p. 44, Alice, the first wife of Peter Fitz 
wife’s share of ‘the earldom of Her ford, in 1158, | Herbert, is called “fil. Rob. fil. Rog.,” 5 John. It 
when Lucy’s brothers were still livin and her! would seem, therefore, that Eyton is right, and the 
coheirship had not arisen. Thi s is the more im- peerages wrong, in their description of Isabella, 
portant because Lucy’s claims to any share of Earl | wife of Peter Fitz Herbert, and that she was not 
Roger's estates are whol ly ignored in the Liber | a Braose at all, but a Ferrers. 





Niger of 1165, when her husband and her supposed Rec. H. C. Fitz Herperr. 
sister, eran de Bohun, made returns of their 
lands of inheritance. I observe that the pedigree Ricuarp III. (6™ §. ii. 145, 194, 216, 251).— 


inted at p. 165 gives Herbert Fitz Herbert a am so grieved to have left K. N. standing aghas 
rinted at 165 | H I Herbert I g i to | left K. N ling aghast 
second wife, Maud, but it is clear from the esta | all this while that I beg him to accept a very 
. WT : : . 

de Nevill (p. 42) that Lucy, whatever was her humble apology, along with a frank confession 
‘ age, survived her husband many years, an aa went too far in my statement s 
parentage vived her husband y} i that I t t f my statement so 
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far as it concerned Edward the Confessor. But | that very great irreverence in divine service pre- 
is it not the case that until Alfred, at any | vailed during the latter part of the sixteenth and 
rate, though the Kings of Wessex were Bret- the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. King 
waldas, they were not Kings of England—there | Charles I. and Archbishop Laud endeavoured to 
were other, it may be tributary, kings beside} promote more decent and becoming behaviour, 
them. Did not Alfred’s sister m: ury the King of | and the unfortunate canons of 1640 were designed 
Mercia? If I am wrong in this belief, I shall be | partly to this end. Canon ix. prescribes that for 
obliged to K. N. to put me right, when I will beg | the sake of uniformity one book of articles should 


his pardon again, and yours also, Mr, Editor. | be used by the bishops at their Parochial Visita- 
As to St. Richard, I give him up to K, N.’s tions, but this, with the sanction of the archbishop, 
tender mercies. I did not particularly believe in | might be modified to suit the special circumstances 


him myself, but I thought he had been generally | of any particular parish. Edmund Rossingham, 
accepted as a reality, and therefore treated him as | in a news-letter to Edward, Viscount Conway, 
such ; but I am not at all concerned in his favour. | dated June 8, 1640, after referring generally to 
the canons and articles of visitation, says :— 


Perhaps I may be permitted to quote on my 
own behalf the remark of the head of a college 
which promises to become famous ; “ Gentlemen, 
we are none of us infallible—not even the youngest 
man amongst us.” HERMENTRUDE, 


* There is another article to inquire who keep on their 
hats during divine service and in sermon time, for the 
keeping off of hata has been much urged in many 
churches in and about the City. On Sunday last week 
the parson of Sc. Giles-in-the-Fields took so great scandal 
at two earls that were in the church for putting on their 
= wwyson’s “Aytwer’s Fienp” anp Jony’s | hats in sermon time that he went out of the church - 

3 In J. R. Walbran’s | great] discontent. One of these earls oe not 





Branp (§™ §, 147, 25: 
Visitor's Guide to Redcar is the following account | afterwards to his Grace [the archbishoy p} ! yy way of 
: a offence at the parson, his Grace replied in the doctor's 
of an inscription found buried in a tree :— behalf that he had been very diligent for a long time to 
“ There is, too, a portion of a tree grown in Newbrough | bring his parishioners to a decency of behaviour in the 
Park, near Thirsk, whi on being cut down and | church. 
split up for billet wood was found to bear the following | Rossingham goes on to say :— 
inscription, graven in rude Roman capitals, about five or | : ae Be : / 
six inches hich, on a bole or core of about twelve inches | _.“ His Grace declared one day in the Synod that his 
in diameter, which came out entire from an outer rind | Majesty took special notice of the increase of Popery in 
of about four inches in thickness | the kingdom, and two reasons were al eged at the same 
HIS TRE | IMB WITNES BEARE time fe or thi 3 inc rease, one was the want of due reverence 
row LOY fHAT DID WALK HEARE. in the churches, and the other was that many ig rnorant 
Sn Debtuen cetieilie tin teen tn ohn aakiel Meee aden, 1 oO achers in their a charged the Papiste with 
oe oe Ae cally a Aggetiog pirat’ ines, occupy- | tenets they never hek State Papers, Dom., ‘ hasten 1, 
ne . ? ™ . — way So “oo lare in ape —_ . 1640, No, 44. 
the bole to which ey have een originally committed, — . g 
and on the rind by which they have been subseque ntly — . " - Jons Macveay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc, 


enveloped. Two hearts, each transfixed with an arrow 
after the usual and approved fashion, are introduced in 
the third line, and in one of them may be traced the | 
letter », The other is uninscribed.”"—P. 38 


As showing that King James I. and his court 
sat during sermon time with their hats on, I quote 
- following from Ar. Wilson’s Life of King 

James, pp. 151-2, 1653. I say King James did, 
be ause it is certain that the Lord Treasurer would 
not bien acted so differently from his master in 
point of religious etiquette in his master’s pre- 


Those who are unacquainted with woodcraft are 
commonly not aware that it is by no means a rare 
occurrence to find metal objects, such as gate crooks, 
axe heads, and — embedded in timber. I 
have - + on goo t authority (viz., that of Joseph 


Bell, old carpenter of Messingham, who was | 5°®¢¢ -— ‘ od ; 
told i the discoverer) that when the parish of ‘a Te Christ eres . — thant Cie Runs noel Maeme 
ci .-in- dsey s enclosed. ; . . . ney Lins, Pr reaching vefore him at Greenu wok th 
Kirton-in-Lindsey was enclosed, at the end of the | 7/4 aye. 8 So that he concluded the Devil to be a 
last cc ntury, a large ash tree which grew on the great sede and no doubt he had his Vice-Royes, 
west of the town was felled, and that within it was | Couxcill of State, Treasurers, Secretaries, [ &c.}...he gives 





found an iron chain embedded. It is probable | a character of every particular Ojjicer, who were fit to be 
that when the tree was young it had been used as the Devils servants, running through the ody of the 
a temporary gate-post the gate being fastened by | C2%”%---And_when he came to describe the Devils 
; i 7 > ~ | Treasurers exactions and gripings...he fixt his eye upon 
a chain instead of crooks. The gate had long been | (<q; field, then Lord Treasurer...and pointing at him 
removed or broken up, but the chain had been for- | with his hand, said with an Emphasis, That man (reite- 
gotten and so had become gradually covered by rating it) That man, that makes himself rich, and his 


; . y t for the nn vill. This 
layers of wood. WAR re Master poor, he is a fit Treasurer for 
y we Epwarp Peacock. the Author heard, and saw, whilst Cranfield sat with his 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. hat aalled down over his eyes, ashamed to look up ; 
. . the King who eat just over him, smiling at the quaint 
Wearine Hats rx Caurci: “SMELLING THE Satyre so handsomly coloured over. 
HAT” (6S, i. 374, 519; ii. 57).—It is notorious B. Nicwotsoy. 
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‘Posy "=a Sincie FiLower 
289, 329, 350, 378, 470, 515; 25, 123 ; 
ii, 132).—I am sorry to have misunderstood M. P. 
I thought he was speaking generally, and not of 
his own private knowledge. But in excusing one 
error he has fallen into another. Although Dr. 
Cogan, in my quotation from his Haven of Health, 
applied the word “posie” to the herb rue, or 
mint, or balm, and not to the flowers of those 
plants, it is altogether erroneous to state that rue 
has no flower (see ante, p. 132). It has both 
lower and seed, as he will find on reference to any 
botanical work. 

I may here mention that Dr. Cogan uses the 
words “posie” and “ nosegay” synonymously, 
showing that they were so used in Shakspearian 
times (1588); and the same words were applied 
indifferently to one flower or herb and to several 
lowers or herbs ina bunch. As a good example 
of the word used as a sentiment, you may not con- 
sider it waste of space to print the following :— 

“ A Wedding Ring 

“ Fitted to the finger of every paire that have or shall 
meete in the feare of God, 

“Or, that divine circle of heavenly love wherein man 
and wife should walke all their dayes. The Po« 
whereof is an expression of a good husbandes kindness 
towards his vertuous wife, with her retaliacyon of like 
affection.”—Belve’s Anecdotes of Lit., vol. iii. p. 107. 


6 S. i. 





Quoting at second-hand, I am unable to state 
the date of the above curious marriage sermon. 
Beloe gives none, and the tract itself may not be 
dated, but it was probably the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It was written, we are in- 


formed, “by William Crompton, a distinguished | 


Puritanical preacher in his day.” MEpWEIG. 


Napowessian (6 §, ii. 128) Indians are the 
most numerous and warlike of all the aboriginal 
tribes of North America, independent of the 
United States, and occupy a vast extent of terri- 
tory watered by the rivers Columbia, Missouri, 
and Osage, a tributary of the Missouri. Adrien 
Balbi, in his Atlas Ethnographique, describes them 
as “la famille Sioux - Osages,” who appear to 
understand the Sioux or Dacota language, spoken 
by the Dacotas (7.e. the Allies), and the dialect 
of the Orcherti-Chokoang (i.e. the Seven Fires), 
named also Narcotah, and commonly known to | 
Europeans by the appellations of Sioux, Siwer, or 
Nadowessians. I beg to refer Mr. Maynew 


- a. 
5% §,. xii. 188, 


compose the Nadowesische Todtenklage when he 
had read Carver's Travels through the Interior 
Parts of North America. Mr. Maynew will find 
acopy of this work (published in London 1778, 
the first edition) in the Bodleian. It was soon 
translated into German (Hamburg, 1780), as well 
}as French (Paris, 1784). Goethe greatly admired 
| this ballad of Schiller, and expressed a wish that 
| Schiller had made a dozen of this kind. Hum- 
| boldt, on the other hand, is said to have felt a 
certain horror of it. In spite of Goethe’s praise, 
this poem has never grown so popular and familiar 
with the German youth as Schiller’s other ballads. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


The Naudawissees (Umfreville), var. Nadou- 
wesis (Henry), Nadoessis (Le Hautan), Nadowasis 
Mackenzie), are a Mississippi tribe, and the 
same as the Sioux, and, as some say, the Issati. 
| The name in question is said to have been cor- 
rupted down from Nadouessio According to 
Pike their native name was Narcotah. From them 
| the Dakota Assiniboins are a detached tribe. Con- 
sult Adelung’s Mithridates, by Vater; the works 
| of Mackenzie, Henry, and Pike; Dr. T. V. Hayden’s 
Contributions to t] é Ethnolo yvand Philology of the 
Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley, Philadelphia, 
| 4to. 1862; Treasury of Lanqguag published by 
| Hall & Co., London; and mar Die- 
tionary of the Sioux Languag: 


R. S 





tyra and 
CHARNOCK. 
Junior Garrick. 


“Boerrusn” (6% §. ii. 147, 271).—When Dr. 
Mackay refers us to “Celtic buile, fine, large, 
| handsome,” will he kindly explain what he means 
| by Celtic, and in what Celtic text such a word 
}occurs? He cannot mean Gaelic /uil, completion, 
| perfection, nor Irish butle, evil design, madness, 
rage. Or is the word merely invented for ety- 
mological purposes ? CELER. 


So the English word Dull, “taurus,” has nothing 
to do with bellowing, but is a word borrowed by 
the invading Saxon from “the Celtic utile, fine, 
handsome”! At least, so we have it, without one 
atom of proof, on the ipse dixit of a writer of an 
article in All the Year Round, which production 
has been commended to our notice by two re- 
spected correspondents of “N. & Q.” I beg to 





to the brief and lucid notice of the eleven con- 
federate Indian tribes given in the Atlas (33. Nado- 
wessies 774, Huiti¢me Tableau, entitled “ Région | 
Missouri-Colombienne), and to “ Lardner’s Ency- | 
clopwedia,” The History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery, vol. iii. chap. xii. specially pp. 184-190, | 
Wituiam Pratt. 

Broadstairs. 

As I find in Schiller’s Leben, by G. Schwab 
(Stuttg., 1841, p. 489), the poet was inspired to 





enter an emphatic protest against this wanton, 
this unwarrantable Celtizing of a genuine old 
English word. To see at once the utter absurdity 
of the equation Eng. bull, taurus= Celtic buile, 
fine, handsome, one has only to visit that admirable 
storehouse of facts Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary (s.v.). 
There we find, by the side of the English word 
bull, the cognate O. Dutch bolle, Dutch bul, Icel. 
boli, all with the same meaning; and we see 


clearly that the Eng. bull is a Teutonic word de- 
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noting, with its congeners, the male of a cow, and 
has nothing in the world to do with a Celtic word 
meaning “ handsome.” A. L. Mayrnew. 


(6™ §S. ii, 182, 229).—I can only say that 
T remain of opinion that the word is Scandinavian. 
See Icelandic stia; O. Swed. stia, stiga; Dan. sti. 
The last means (1 path, (2)a pen. As to the 
cognate words, there are plenty in Rietz, Swed. 
Dial. Dict., p. 672. Supposing these were derived 
from the verb to stand, there is such a verb in Scan- 
dinavian without going to Slavonic at all. The 
Bohemian words have a different set of vowels, 
and no more illustrate our sty than the Latin 
stabulum does. The English word from the root 
of stand is not sty, but stall (Fick, iii. 341), and 
this may very well be related to the Slavonic words 
mentioned. The O. Swed. form stiga (Rietz, Ihre) 
has been overlooked, and so has the A.-S. 
in Wright’s Voc., i. 286, on 2. It is quite true 
that I see a difficulty in the transition of meaning, 
and should be glad of still more light here. Cf. 
G, steige, a hen-coop. Watrer W. SKeEart. 


“Sry” 


stiqo, 


sIRDS UNDER THE Cross (6 §,. ii. 186).— 
S. T. T. will find in the D ctionary of be hristian 
Antiquities (vol. i. p. 495, s.r. “Cr )a draw- 
ing of an ancient engraved stone, pecbalile a signet, 
the device on which is a crux commissa, bearing 


on the upright limb the monogram Y, and on 
either side of the monogram the letters A and 22. 
Coiled round the stem of a cross below the mono- 
gram is a serpent tempting two doves, one on 
either side of the foot of the cross, who look up 
for safety to the symbol of salvation. Below is the 
motto “ Salus.” 

Birds seem to be used in early art 
of faithful souls aspiring to Chris Aringbi, 
ii. 324, takes the lightness and aerial nature of 
the bird as a symbol of the aspiration of faithful 
spirits, “quorum potissimum conversatio, ut 
apostolus ait, in ccelis est.” Bede also says, “ Vo- 
lucres sunt, qui sursum cor habent et ccelestia 
concupiscunt.” See the article “Bird” in the 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, i. 207. 

In Agincourt’s Jlistory of Art (I cannot give 
the exact reference, as I have not the book at 
hand) there is a drawing of a sculptured stone 
with an inscription from the catacombs, on which 
there is a cross with a nondescript bird—a peacock, 
I think—on either side. Jonnson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage 


as symbols 


Satem (6% §. ii. 195). — Shalom, 


SALAAM : 


DL’, and not salem, pi, is the Hebrew 


* Salem, Shalem, == Jerusalem; as to the etymology 
of which see p. ceclxvii of Gesenius’s Lexicon, edit. 1857, 
by 8. P. Tregelles; cf. also Gen. xiv. 18; Pa, Ixxvi. 3; 
Josephus, Antg., i. 10, § 2; Relandi, Palestina, p. 976, 











| 
| 


synonym of salaam, “a greeting of peace,” reli- 
giously observed by every Mohammedan in 
obedience to the precepts of the Koran :—“* When 
those who believe in our signs shall come unto 
thee, say, Peace be upon you” (chap. vi. v. 54), 
“When ye are saluted with a salutation, salute 
the person with a better salutation, or at least 
with the same ” (chap. iv. v. 83), 2.¢., to the saluta- 
tion, “Peace be upon thee!” add, “And the 
mercy of God and his blessings.” 
Witiiam Pvarrt. 
Broadstairs. 


“Horr” (6% §, ii. 264).—In connexion with 
this word in composition, a circumstance is worth 
mentioning which illustrates the errors sometimes 
made by acting on mere conjectures in etymology, 
The well-known village in Kent, famous for its 
conspicuous clump of beech trees and the elevation 
of the situation, and now generally called Knock- 
holt, was, until about half a century ago, known as 
Nockholt or Nokeholt, signifying (as it is rightly 
explained by Hasted, in his History of Kent) a 
noke (or nook) by the holt, i.e. wood. On in- 
quiring of a lady, daughter of a gentleman long 
resident in that village, I learn that the & was pre- 
fixed to the word by a former incumbent in con- 
junction with her father (who, like himself, was a 
classical scholar, but knew little or nothing of 
Anglo-Saxon), induced by a fancied derivation 
from knoll and hul (for hill). W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 

This word is not confined to any particular 
county. It means both a wood and a grove, per- 
haps more often the latter. The synonymous word 
hult occurs very frequently in Scandinavia. Holt 
often corrupts to hot, hott, as in Bagshot, Oakshott. 

R. S. CnHarnock. 


.—This 
ename | 


Georce Samvet, Artist (6 §. ii. 236 
artist exhibited only landscapes. and no 
portraits, at the Royal Academy from 1785 to 1822 
(ninety-four works), and at the British Institution 
from 1807 to 1823 (fifty-four works). He lived in 
Foster Lane (1785); 80, Cheapside (1786-1789 
7, New Inn (1790); 477, Strand (1791-1795); 
and 2, Richmond Buildings, Soho (1796-1823). 
Redgrave mentions the Thames Frost piece, and 
also some drawings for a poem called Grove J/ill. 
He also states that Samuel was killed by an old 
wall falling on him, whilst sketching, shortly after 
1823. ALGERNON GRAVES. 


In the Water-Colour Gallery, South Kensington 
Museum, there is an example of the art of George 
Samuel, entitled “ Pont Aberglasllyn, N. Wales.” 
This is one of the many paintings the Museum 
py to the liberality of the late William Smith, 
| F.S.A., Deputy-C ‘hairman of the National Portrait 
| Galler}. G. Samuel was exhibiting — 


FS. 
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A Sone witnovt tHe Letrer E (6" §. ii. 
220).—The following copy of verses was con- 
tributed to the Northampton Mercury during last 

ee I ing 
year ; it may possibly assist J. V in obtaining 
the information he desires :— 

“A LITERARY AND Music Curtosity.—It is well 
known that the letter ¢ is use ea more than any other 
letter in the English a Ipha vet Each of the followir rd 
verses contains every letter of the alphabet except the 
letter ¢:— 

“ 4 jovial swain should not complain 
OT any buxom fair 
Who mocks his pain and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. 
‘ Quix tic boys, who look for joys, 
Quixotic hazards run 
A lass annoys with trivial toys, 
Opposing man for fun. 





** A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy ‘s might; 
To quiz is vain, for ‘tis most plain 
That what I sey is right. 


“ Towcester.” 
Northampton. 


“THe True Briton” (6% §S, ii. 243).—This 
periodical continued weekly from Jan, 2, 1751, to 
June 6, 1753, when it ceased. It consists of five 
half-yearly volumes, each with an index and title. 
Two other magazines bore the same title : one “ by 
Philip, Duke of Wharton,” issued in numbers, 


1723-4, and in two vols., 1723-4 and 1731; the 
other, comprising four volumes, Lond., 1851-4 
Fama. 
Oxford, 





Cuurcn Betts rune Arrer A Coroner's Iy- 
west (6% §S, ii, 227 


7).—I have known the custom 
which Oxon mentions for at least twenty years 
in Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire, and I think 
it can be explained in few words. In canon 67, 
A.D. 1693, there are mentioned four uses of the 
church bells in connexion witha death. 1. “When 
any is passing out of this life a bell sh ill he tolled.” 
This is properly the passing bell. 2. “ One short 
peal” after the death. 3. “One other before the 
burial.” 4. “One other after the burial.” So far 
as I have been able to learn, there are now no 
peals, in the modern acceptation of the word, in 
connexion with deaths or funerals, except occa- 
sionally a muffled peal in memory of an old ringer 
or other special “ notability.” rire! is now no 
passing bell, properly so called, No. 1; but 
after the body has been laid out bell is tolled, 

No. 2, and to this the name of “the passing bell” 

has been transferred. In cases where there is to 
be an inquest, as the body has not been properly 
laid out for interment, the bell is not tolled until 
after the coroner has given the order for the burial. 
This is not, then, a special ringing after the in- 
quest, but the ringing after the death deferred to 











this time. No. 3 is still a general custom, but 
No. 4 appears to have quite fallen out of use. 
E. S. W. 

Winterton, Brigg. 

The bell rung after an 4 t is the usual death 
knell or passing r bell, which in the case of a suicide 
is usually deferred till after an inquest, because, 
should the verdict be that it was a case of felo-de-se, 
the deceased would not be entitled to Christian 
burial, of which the death knell is a part of the 
ceremony. X. Y. Z. 


Scns ABD PAINTED BY THE LATE Davip Cox 
(6™ §. ii. 244).—The paragraph on the recent 
history of this well kn wn signb ard was worthy 
of ae rvation in “ N. & Q.” [had already made 


1 note of the signboard in these pages, Jan. 3, 
1857, when I introduced the subject of “Inn 
Signs Painted by Eminent Artists” (24 S. iii. 8), 
a theme that was followed up by myself : nd other 


correspondents in more than one vi a of 
“N. & Q.” Subsequent to the publication of 
that note in 1857, I had the pleasure to form the 
personal acquaintance of David Cox, - what he 
told me concerning “ The Roval Oak” signboard 
quite ustified the decision given by th judge in 
the recent trial. It would be interesting to know 
who was the “ connoisseur who was stated by 
the landlady’s trustees—to have offered 1,0001. for 
the signboard. One can but lift up one’s hands 
and cry “ Prodi 


gious !” at reading this statement. 
Curupert Bepe. 
CroMWeELt AND Fennect Famivies (6 §, ii. 
268).—Mr. Frexxett doubtless alludes to a 
comm i] cation in “N. & \ ,’ 4" 8. ix. 435, from 
your old and respected ¢ respon lent Joun Pike, 
now, I regret to say, no more. 
James Roperts Browy. 


Tne Prices or tur Mippite AGES AND THE 
NINETEENTH Century Comparen (6 8. ii. 282). 
~Mr. Tuoro._p R GeERs’s tables of comparative 
prices under the above heading omit the important 
fact that the ing of the period 1261-1400 
contained three times as much oy as the shil- 
ling of 1856-65. T. E. C. Leswie. 





Droveut 1n ScoT.anp (5" S. xii. 86, 118, 438, 
176, 497).—I have again to refer to the extra- 
ordinary fact that, although the waters are at this 
moment flooding the country far and wide, and 
that rains of great force have fallen more or less 
throughout the year, the spot which formed the 
subject of last year’s correspondence is ayain suffer- 
ing from long-continued drought. I repeat my 
last year’s procedure by quoting from a letter just 
received from the Provost of Paisley, enclosing the 
public notices referred to therein :— 

“Paisley, 7th Oct., 1880. 

“Some time ago you took an interest in the vagaries 
of the weather and their effects on the Paisley water 
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supply. This year we have had a repeat of these, and I 
send you circulars bearing thereon. We are drawing our 
last reserves, and think it rather unfair that you in the 
south should get all the favours of nature, and we hyper- 
Loreans should, as usual, only get the crumbs which fall 
from the rich men’s table. While blessings were falling 
about the midland counties we have had to put up with 
tantalizing sunshine, and even yet (and the lookout as 
well), the heavens are as brass, We have had dry times 
of it all the year, and such rain as did fall little of it reached 
the ponds, the dry grass aud the sun together evaporating 
it as fast as it fell.” 
F. D. 
Nottingham. 

“Hoerran” (6% S. ii. 166, 278).—The word is 


surely Hebrew, 3997, and our “ Old Hundredth” 


Psalm begins with it: “Shout joy [hurrah] to 
Jehovah,” It is of common occurrence in other 
psalms. W. F. H. 


Ricuarp Samvet, Artist (6™ §. ii. 67, 213, 
236).—This artist probably the father of 
George Samuel, he having ceased to exhibit the 
same year that the latter commenced. He ex- 
hibited at the Society of Artists, Spring Gardens, 
in 1768 and 1775 (four works, one a miniature), 
and at the Royal Academy from 1772 to 1785 
(sixteen works). He lived in Clement’s Inn 
(1772-1774); 4, Cornhill (1777-1779); near Covent 
Garden (1780-1781); and, in 1785, at 11, Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand. In the last year no initial is 
given. ALGERNON GRAVES, 


was 


Tne Jew or Tewkessury (2 S, xii. 165, 479 ; 
6" S. ii. 52).—Mr. Macray refers (u.s., p. 479 
to the notice in Rishanger (ad cale. M. Par., ed. 
Wats). As there is some question whether the 
Earl of Gloucester was concerned, and Mr. 
Macray does not copy the reference, it may be 
inserted as containing no allusion to him :-- 

“Eodem tempore apud Theokesbury, quidam Judzus 
cecidit in latrina, sed quia tune erat Sabbatum, non per- 
misit se extrahi, nisi sequente die Dominica, propter 
reverentiam sui Sabbati, quamobrem Judzum contigit 
mori in fwtore ” (ad a.p. 1260, p. 990) 

Ep. MArRsHALt, 

Another version of the story occurs in one of 
the monastic chronicles (at this moment I forget 
which) of the Rolls Series. The Jew had tumbled 
into a cesspool, in which he was standing up to his 
neck when the earl passed by. The earl wished to 
pull him out ; the Jew refused his aid, saying,— 

“‘Sabbata nostra colo; de stercore surgere nolo.” 
The following morning the earl passed by again. 
“Help me out!” cried the unhappy Jew. “By 
no means,” replied the earl, 

“ Sabbata nostra quidem, Solomon, celebrabis ibidem.” 
Epmunp WaArTeErrToy. 


This chronicle was written between 1399 and 


1429. W.Cc. B 
“Swoxe-FartTuines” (6S, i. 437; ii. 110). — 
In the Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores Tres (Surtees 


Society) mention is made of ‘* smoke-pennies.” It 
occurs in a mandamus of Pope Alexander III, 
about the year 1174, in the time of Bishop Pudsey, 
of whom it will be remembered Richard I. said, 
when he begirt him with the sword after his pur- 
chase of the northern earldoms, “ See what power 
I possess : I have made a young eur! out of an old 
bishop.” This document calls upon every house- 
holder in each parish within the district of “ halie 
workfole” to contribute a penny annually towards 
the works then going on in the cathedral. Much 
of Pudsey’s work remains in and about “ Durham’s 
Gothic shade,” especially the Galilee or Lady 
Chapel, which is a lasting testimony of that pre- 
late’s munificence. Gopric, 

Durham. 

Bishop Cosin’s Correspondence (Surtees Society, 
vol. lv.), vol. ii. p- 246 :— 

« Aprill, 1667. Extraord Payd W" Johnson 
for harth-money for Durham Castle for halfe a yeare, 
ending Lady day last 1' 2°.” 

Cp. Surtees’s [ist. of Durham, vol. ii. p. 218 : Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson, Knt., chief farmer of the 
chimney money; also Burke’s General Armory, 


iryes 


1878 :— 

« Johnson (Ki/Jlesworth,* co, Durham ; granted May 2), 
1569). Per pale sa. and az. on a saltire ar. betw. three 
towers of the last flammant ppr. and two spears saltire- 
ways in base or, five cocks of the field. Crest—a dexter 
arm embowed in armour firing a pistol all ppr.” 


Is this grant printed anywhere ? A Cwr. 
Locat Worps (6 §, i. 329, 499, 523 ; ii. 138 


—wSteale is pronounced steil in the West Riding. 
It is, I opine, now very rarely used—at least, 
I have not heard it for many years. I used 
to hear it more frequently in the following tw 
examples than any other, viz., brush-steil, i.¢., the 
handle of the common house broom, and rake-stetl, 
i.e., the handle of the common hay-rake. It is 
somewhat curious that the handle of the house 
broom should be called steil, when that of its near 
ally, the heather besom, is almost universally 
styled shaft. The magpie in the neighbourhood of 
Almondbury, near Huddersfield, is commonly 
known as a spooin-steil, from the fancied resem 
blance, I imagine, of its tail to the handle of a 
spoon. . 
Bolton Percy, Yorkshire. 


Live Trees (6 S. ii. 85, 153).—In speaking 
of gigantic limes the famous old tree at Fribourg 





This story occurs twice in the Chron. Monast. de 
Melsa, vol. ii. (1867), pp. 134, 137, in both places 
mentioning “ Ricardus de Clara comes Gloverniz.” 





should not be forgotten, although smaller than the 
* Sic, not Kitélesworth, as erroneously printed loc. 
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two examples quoted. The trunk, much decayed, 
is twenty feet in circumference, and in the autumn 
of 1876, when I saw it, each of its branches was 
supported on a stone column. It is said to have 
sprung from a twig carried by the messenger who 
announced the victory of the Swiss over the Bur- 
gundians at Morat in 1476, and its continued 
vigour is attributed to the quantity of water used 
to extinguish a fire by which it is reported to have 
been partially consumed. The tree is referred to 
in Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland. M. D. 

[At 5t S, viii. 478, Mr. Woopwarp referred the origin 
of the Fribourg lime to the victory of Morgarten, which 
would make a considerable difference in its age. Murray 
assigns it to Morat.] 


Tue “ Iv1ap” (6 §. ii. 186, 236).—This work, 
entitled Iliadis Fragmenta Antiquissima cum 
Picturis, &c., edited by Angelo Maio, and pub- 
lished at Milan, 1819, may be procured at the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan for about fifteen 
francs currency. Copies are scarce even in Milan, 
that is to say in the trade, but the learned Father 
Ceriani has several copies for sale. In the Am- 
brosian Library there is a printed copy on vellum 
(the sole copy extant), also a most beautiful copy 
richly illuminated. I imagine that Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate of Henrietta Street could also 
supply copies of the current edition, but the com- 
mercial value of this learned work may be roughly 
estimated at three guineas. 

RICHARD EpccuMBE. 


Nett Gwrwne’s Earty History (6™ S. i. 256, 
442, 503).—Etheridge wrote some scurrilous verses 


concerning this lady’s early history, which are 
printed in The Works of his Grace George Villiers, 
late Duke of Buckingham, 1715, 2 vols., 8vo. (vol. 
i, p. 166, &e.) One is The Lady of Pleasure, a 
Satyr, which has these lines for “argument ”:— 
“The Life of Nelly truly shown 
From Cole-yard and Celler to the Throne, 
Till into the Grave she tumbled down.” 
The poem commences :— 
“T sing the Story of a Scoundrel Lass 
Rais'd from a Dunghill to a King’s Embrace: 
I trace her from her Birth and Infant Years; 
» Venus none so like as she appears : 
To Madam Venus, the Sea-froth gave birth ; 
To Madam Nell, the Scum of all the Earth,” &c. 
The greater part is unquoteable. 
ALFRED WALLIs. 


Sin Thomas Prayer (5 §. xii. 409, 433 ; 6% 
8. i. 126, 162 ; ii. 118)—If F. P. would like to 
have the autographs of the two Thomas Players, it 
would give me great pleasure to send them to him. 
That of Sir Thomas Player, Chamberlain of the 
City of London, is dated 1676; the other Thomas 


Player is called “Receiver General,” under the 
This may be the father. 
Emity Cote, 


date of 1664, 








“Tne GREEK CALENDS” (6 §. ii. 126, 258).— 
This was originally a saying of the Emperor 
Augustus. Suetonius, Oct., 87 : “In literis cum 
aliquos nunquam soluturos significare vult Ad 
Kalendas Grecas soluturos ait.” 
P. J. F. Gantiton. 
Avtnors or Books Wantep (6 §. ii. 87).— 
The Life of a Travelling Physician, &e., 3 vols., 1843. 
—lI have an idea that the above work was written by 
Augustus B. Granville. Tuomas STRATTON. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §, ii. 
208, 239).— 
“ God is always drawing like to like,” &c. 
The “ Homeric source” referred to (ante, p. 239) is 
Odyss., xvii. 218. P. J. F. GaNnti.Luon, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Classic and Italian Painting. By Edward J. Poynter, 

R.A., and Percy R. Head. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. By F. 8, Pulling, M.A. (Same 

publishers.) 
Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche. 

(Same publishers.) 
Sir Edwin Landseer. 

publishers.) 
WE are fast becoming swamped with handbooks of the 
“ Men of Letters” type. One of the writers of the four 
volumes enumerated above is editing a series of “ Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies,” which, unless he is a 
man of moderate aims, may be indefinitely protracted, 
and, under the able guidance of Dr. Hueffer, we are to 
be introduced to the “ Great Musicians.” Among the 
books at present under notice that by Mr. Poynter and 
Mr. Head is a long way the best, both in authority and 
execution, while that by Mr. Pulling is the most pleasant 
toread. Mr. Poynter’s volume is copiously illustrated, 
and gives an account of painting in Egypt and Greece, 
and of Italian art down to the decline. The chapter on 
Egyptian art is written by the editor, who is also per- 
sonally responsible for an excellent preface and for con- 
siderable additions to Mr. Head's account of tae Italian 
schools. Altogether, this first instalment of the “ Illus- 
trated Text-Books of Art and Education,” as the series to 
which it belongs is called, excites considerable interest. If 
the succeeding volumes on Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Ornament are as good, and as effectively edited as this 
one, the student may be congratulated upon the prospect of 
obtaining a thoroughly trustworthy library of brief books 
on art at an exceedingly moderate cost. Mr. Pulling’s 
Reynolds is a clever summary of known facts respecting 
that painter, much, of course, being derived from Taylor 
and Leslie. It is modestly and fluently written, and, in 
the absence of technical skill (to which he lays no claim), 
the writer has so genuine an admiration for the gooa 
** Knight of Plympton "’ that he manages to communicate 
much of his own enthusiasm to his reader. We are sur- 
prised, however, that he makes no mention of Hogarth 
in speaking of Garrick’s portraits at p.21. Surely Mr. 
Pulling does not put Hogarth below Zoffany and Ange- 
lica! We prefer to think that he has, for the moment, 
forgotten certain pictures at Lord Feversham’s and else- 
where. Mr. Rees's sketches of Vernet and Delaroche are 
also good of their kind, but they are slight in character 
and do not show great literary skill. Mr. Stephens’s 
Landseer is simply a revised edition of an already suffi 
ciently known book, and calls for no further notice. 


By J. Ruutz Rees. 


3y Frederick G. Stephens. (Same 
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Calendar of State Papers, Foreiqn Series, of the Reiqn of 
Elizabeth, 1575-77. Edited for the Master of the Rolls 
by Allan James Crosby, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus volume is chiefly occupied with the affairs of 
Holland and Spain, «nd contains abundant proof of the 
persistent energy with which Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers encouraged the rebe Ilion against the Sps aris ards 
in the Low Countries and the Prince of Ora: 
trust of Philip If. New light is thrown on the 
with which Don John of 
government of the Netherlands from the jeal of his 
sovereign and the intrigues of English adventurers. One 
of the wild projects of this stormy period was a plot to 
poison Queen Elizabeth and to marry the Queen of Scots 
to the Spanish viceroy. Such rumours panes full cre- 
dence amongst the English, who were ready to believe 
any evil of the authors of “the Spanish fury of Ant- 
werp"; but the chief object of En 
the Spanish Inquisition, which exercised paramount 
authority. The queen’s ambassador at Madrid was not 
allowed to celebrate Protestant rites in his own house- 
hold, and if an English ship was found in a Spanish port 
with heretical books on board, the caryvo was seized by 
the Holy Office, and all the crew were thrown into 
prison. Burghley remonstrated with King Philip on 
these tyrannical proceedings ; but the king protested that 
he had no power to curtail the privileges of the Holy 
Office, and the English envoy bad to content himself 
with the king’s promise that Queen Elizabeth's subjects 
should in future be held liable for their own wilful acts 
only, and that the penalties for introducing forbidden 
books should be confined to the actual offenders. But 
the promise was not kept, and Sir John Smith’s protest 
against its violation ion ume the subject of a stormy 
altercation with the Archbishop of Toledo, which is 
narrated at length in Sir John’s letter to the king at the 
end of this volume. 


ges mis- 


Dickens's Dictionary of Continental Railways for 
October (monthly, 26, Wellington Street) is a wonderful 
shillingsworth, The “A B C” plan, upon which it is 
arranged, is a good one for through journeys, but it would 
be well in future issues to fice the double name of 
frontier stations, ¢., on p. 113, “ Alt-Miinsterol.” In 


the case of Perpignan there is certainly an alternative | 


route, not longer in point of time, by the Lyons line, 
through Tarascon, Cette, Narbonne. 
well to show that Perpignan is the last terminal station, 
whence a branch runs to Prades, for Amélie-les-Bains, 
which has lately been discovered by the English as 
a winter resort. We quite agree with Mr. Dickens that 
there are very great facilities for obtaining tourist and 
return tickets on continental railways, which are unknown 
to the mass of English travellers. 


of Ordinale et Statuta Ecclesia S. 
Wellen., the Rev. H. E. Reynolds, 
M.A., Librarian of Exeter Cathedral, is about to edit 
the Ordinal and Statutes of the Cathedral Church of 
Wells, from the MS. (No. 729) in Lambeth Palace 
Library. The work, which is now nearly completed, 
will contain an explanatory preface, embracing much 
hitherto not very accessible information from the regis- 
ters of the Dean and Chapter, such as the Liber Ruber 
and Liber Albus, 

We hear that Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co 
publish, under the title of Doroth 
Elegiac Verse, with a preface, a small book dealing with 
the question of female labour in a manner not perhaps 
acceptable to the adv. cates of “ Women’s Rights” 
their allies. 


Unpver the title 
Andree Cathedralis 


a Country Story in 


lish indignation was 


And it might be | 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





are about to | 


| ] OoOKS 
and | 
| of Two Stamps, Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


Tue LATE Mr. Jonn Grapnam.—All old frequenters 
of the Library of the British Museum must remember the 
kind assistance which this gentleman, who was for 
twenty-five years the Superintendent of the Reading 
Room, was always ready to afford them. I have just 
heard that his widow, now aged sixty-two, is a candidate 
for election at the Nation il Benevolent Institution, and 


|as there are doubtless among your readers many sub- 
difficulties 
Austria had to contend in the | 


ecribers to that excellent institution, will you kindly allow 
me to bring Mrs. Grabham’s case under their notice? 
Witiram J, Tuoms, 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
»ddrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

JupitEE Porms.—Mr. Jonwn Ranpaut, 62, Thorne 
Road, South Lambeth Road, 8.W., writes :—*“ A friend 
will shortly celebrate his fiftieth anniversary as a phy- 
sician. Can any one refer me to an appropriate jubilee 
poem {”’ 

T. D. S.—-Long of Longville, Jamaica, quartering (2) 
Tate, Lord Zouche of Harringworth, (4) Lord St, 
Maur, cr. 1314. But the label in the last coat is in- 
correctly engraved. 


2 
{o) 


L. E. B.—For “ Language is given us,” 
ii. 474; iii. 97, 120 (under its French form). 

ALFrep Cuas. Jonas (Kilmarnock).—The epitaphs 
have been printed over and over again. 

F. Mant (“E. A, Poe”).—Many thanks, Anticipated. 

G. B. P.—We shall be glad to have the list. 

Erratum.—S, P. writes that ante, p. 270, seventh line 

from the top, 4o. should be substituted for “8vo.” 


&e., see 5th §, 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


BOUT Twenty years back I LOST from m 

a in Regent's Park the Second Volume of TURNER'S 
PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, that is, the 
PLATES ONLY, all Artists’ proofs on India Li aper, in the finest 
condition It is well bound, in purple morocco. with gilt lines on the 
sides, and measures 16 in. by 154 in., and 1} in thick if this should 
meet the eye of its present owner, I am willing to buy it of him for 
wh at he may have given forit, or to sell him the first volume.—Address 
F. G., 2, Courtland Terrace, Keusington, W. 


.ORWICH, 5, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
» frequently has good Specimens of Chippendale, Wed awood, Old 
Plate, Oriental and other China, Pictures of the Norwich School, &. 


Ne AMPTON BOOK CIRC UT, AR, No. 71, 
a OCTOBER. Also, CATALOGUE of OLD ENGL ISH CHINA, 
&c. Free on ap pueaticn —Address TAY LOR & SON, Northampton. 


NEW C ATALOGUE of RARE TRACTS, 

OLD HISTORICAL PAPERS, Literary Curiosities, Scaree 
Portraits, Ancient Maps, &c., is NOW READY, and eras | free per 
return on receipt of Address and Two Stamps.—J. H. FENNELL, 
14, Ked Lion Passage, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


(Second- Hand Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &c.—C. HE RBERT, English and Foreign Book- 
seller, 60, Goswell Road, London, E.C. CATALOGUE free on receipt 
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